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TO TEACH UNTO JUSTICE 
GROUP RECREATIONAL GUIDANCE 
A CHALLENGE TO THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
THE REGIONAL SCHOOL SOLVES A PROBLEM 
SENIOR H. S. RELIGION—A CATHOLIC SYNTHESIS 
RELIGION AS INTEGRATING FACTOR IN EDUCATION 
SOPHOMURES SPEAK ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
CONSTITUTION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
CATHEDRALS—CANTERBURY AND COLOGNE 


Vol. XV, No. 10 


COLLEGE RELIGION~HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION- 
RATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CLASSES: 


9 THEOLOGY FOR THE TEACHER~ PEDAGOGICAL 
NOTES ~NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 2 7 2@ 2 


) OSEPH F. WAGNER, INC..NEW YORK 


INDEX TO VOLUME XV ptember, 1944—June, 1945 














Great Catholic Motion Pictures 


For Profitable Church and School Showings 


OUR pupils, church-members, their friends and neighbors 
will be quick to appreciate these magnificent and awe- 
inspiring films. 
When you put on regular showings, you attract large audi- 


ences who come back again and again as new motion pictures 
are offered. 


Your audience profits by their viewing of the deeply devout 
themes and powerful messages. And your church profits by 
charging a nominal admission fee. 

More and more Churches and Schools throughout the nation 
report these Catholic Motion Pictures are proving excellent 
attractions. You, too, will want to show these films, which are 
considered the finest religious pictures ever produced — each 
representing a spiritual experience not to be missed. 


THE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
Narrated by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen this six reel sound 


feature motion picture vividly depicts the efforts of the Pontiff to bring 
peace to.a war-torn world. 


THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE 


The story of the Patron Saint of the Americas is one of the most mag- 
nificently and reverently enfolded films ever to reach the screen. 10 
reels—sound 





OUR BLESSED LADY 
The glorious history of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. A 
superb production narrated by Rev. R. W. Gardner of the Catholic 
Foreign Missions Society. 6 reels—sound. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIS! 


The true life story of St. Francis, beautifully and faithfully portrayed. 
One of the most widely acclaimed Catholic pictures of all time. 10 
recls—sound. 


THE ETERNAL GIFT 
The picturization of holiness that is the solemn High Mass. Narrated 
by the eminent Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, with a background of 


125 cathedral choristers, 50 Gregorian chanters and over 1500 in sup- 
port. 10 rcels—sound. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER ST. THERESA 


Dramatizing the short and exemplary life of the young girl Theresa 
Martin who lived and died for the greater glory of God, this film is a 
true lesson in greatness and saintliness. 8 reels—sound. 








if your school or church does not have a 16 mm sound projector, that needn't 

deter you. We will furnish complete equipment and operator service for a 

nominal charge, 

Apply for rental rates and complete information about how you can rent 

and profitably show these great Catholic motion pictures, A catalogue of 

3,000 entertainment and educational subjects will also be sent you without 
\ charge or obligation. Fill out and mail coupon today. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & 


25 West 45th Street 














Religious Films Division 


Gerald C. Barry, Director 


TELEVISION CORP. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Branch Offices Throughout The United States 











Surplices 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations. 


The House of HANSEN 


Mar Boys 


Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


ul 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRAnklin 8750 
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An appropriate 





No. 440/00 No. 440/02-B *No, 440/05-B 


“No. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, round corners, 
blanked design on front and back cover, cut flush, 
St Tc uinnsee oem 0 noens Senneeneesesn0e $ .35 


*No. 440/15—Black Durotex, round corners, flex- 
ible, title and design on front cover stamped in 
gold, cut flush, red edges..............++- 50 


No. 440/00—Black cloth, round corners, title and 
design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
DU RSceal cékowachounnseks esse 4senn -70 


No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, round corners, flex- 
ible, blanked design on front and back cover, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark........... 90 


No. 440/02-B—Black imitation leather, round cor- 
ners, design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
under goid edges, silk bookmark........... 1.10 
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at Mass 


Today’s Outstanding Sunday Missal 


I PRAY THE MASS 


“| PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete 
Sunday Missal today. It has 14 “PREFACES”. 


“NEW TESTAMENT’—The New Revised Text 
of the ‘New Testament” is used throughout. 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 two-color 
Original Liturgical drawings. Large two- 
color initials pictorially portrays the 
“Thought” found in the Gospel. 





Printed throughout in Red and Black 
—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 





“448 Pages —Size 5% x3" 
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No. 440/10-B No. 440/13 No. 440/15 


No. 440/13—Genuine black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red under gold edges, silk 
bookmarks 


No. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leath- 
er, Morocco grain, round corners, red under gold 
edges, hand tooled rolled-gold border on inside 
front and back cover, title on backbone stamped in 
RE ie IDs 5 5:6 0:0 0005 0 bd.006000%00 2.00 


No. 440/76—DeLuxe edition, genuine Black Moroc- 
co leather, red under gold edges, rolled-gold bor- 
der on inside front and back cover, title on back- 
bone stamped in gold, LINED WITH GENUINE 
LEATHER, silk bookmarks................. 3.50 


"Known as Special School Editions. 
























AT THE COLLECT 
© Gad, 1 give Thee the best of all gilt 
Thine owe beloved Soa. Give me, for His 


“ eaters a 
all who have asked my prayer 
to reach Heaven 


AY THE EPISTLE 
St. Paul writes: Children, ubey your 
rents am the Lard for thus is right Honor 
and thy mother 

my rxample He was obedient to 
Ho Ih Father He obeyed Mary and 
Jomeph T shall obey 

and feseph teach me to be 








Jesus, Mary 


4 we the Sus, 
july Ghost. As it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, amt ever shall be, workd 
without end. Aunen. 








Pog: 2 





















and enjoined by the order of the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


Price Per 100. 


Price Per 100.... 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


By Sister Mary Ambrose. O.P. 


My Gift to Jesus is for children up to the time they use 
the missal and for First Communicants. Profusely illus-. 
trated with 17 pictures in colors and other pictures in: 
black and white; 10 pictures of the priest vesting and. 
preparing 
Prayerbook as well as a book of study. Serves as an in- 

uction to the Roman Missal. It has special emphasis — 
on Confession and Communion and is helpful in teaching 


for the Mass; 96 pages altogether. This is a 


the “Dialog Mass.” Contains a collection of 
common prayers with much needed empha- 
sis on devotion. My Gift to Jesus deserves 
your earnest attention and wide distribution. 
Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 pages, large 
readable type and an attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 25c each. 


Giles hae ane ccc... Lectee; Oa 


18.00 









Baltimore Catechism 


The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Pre se 
ir 


No. 1 With word meanings 
No. 2 With word meanings 
3+ 0 «alee 








MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 


“MY FIRST GIFT’ is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 
derstand. It is a book that will bring 
joy while they offer their hearts to their 
Maker in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 
by 6 inches. Printed in extra large type. 
Price Per Copy..... .. one0ces Qe 
Price Per Hundred. . 


7.20 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of “MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 

Price Per Copy............ 
Price Per Hundred 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 314x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Price Per 100. .. .$5.00 


Christian Doctrine Drills 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 
modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 5¥2x3%4; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


Price Per 100 . .-$5.00 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 
The book contains only 32 pages, yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 312; 
32 pages. Paper cover. 
Es Ukcawe sucdienvecees $5.00 
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HANSEN’S VOTIVE LIGHTS 


The finest votive lights that selected 
materials and_ skilled craftsmanship 
can produce. In purchasing Hansen‘s 
Votive Lights you have assurance of 
the finest quality at the lowest prices. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE a. 
1 to 24 Gross. $2. 
NS os Can n'y 3 wees a is 








50 Gross or over. Te er re 1.70 
6-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 

ts ook ebnee, sob ee $2.2 
OS eee sakeea ae 

eee 1.85 
8-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 

1 to 24 Gross. PiSecekcko es ehen $2.45 

ERE ere o. ae 

a 2.10 


10-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross. oa $2: 

25 to 49 Gross. . 

I. nase onsnetese’ 2.30 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGHTS 

1 to 24 Gross..... «<n 
RES ee 2.70 
ae 2.55 


15-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGHTS 
es ania sS Ek ots enn $3.75 
RS bb ies bra daeew ee 3.55 


ee 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen's Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year's 
supply) is guaranteed to burn 


365 days. Per case of 50.......... $21.50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 
Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year’s supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
eS eee errr $50.00 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 


51% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib............... 78c 
Og eer er err ery 76c 


60% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 capes, per Db...........6c0scenss 88c 
I Be TOU Bie a sn ccna ciedcedccsand 86c 


100% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib............... $1.10 
PE EE EEN a sas vasciaceoneorsad $1.07 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib................. 43c 
I Econ cokes terihvexctancee 38c 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib................. 43c 
NE as 66 66d oon 0000 scans 38c 









SETS -SHORT WEIGHT CANDLE 
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FULL WEIGHT CANDLE -/6 OUNCES TO THE POUND... » 
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THE 3 
SCHOOL MESSENGERS 


The School Editions of the MEssENGERs are for’ class 
use by parochial-school pupils. There is a School 
MESSENGER for each of the three principal grade levels 
—primary, intermediate, and upper elementary. 


THE 3 CONFRATERNITY 
MESSENGERS 


The Confraternity Editions are for Catholic pupils who 
do not attend a Catholic school. The Confraternity 
MessENGERS also have editions for each of the three 
principal grade levels—primary, intermediate, and 
upper elementary. 


or, 
ee Sah iy 
. 
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LOW SEMESTER RATES 


Both the School Editiens and the Confraternity Editions 
of the MESSENGERS are issued weekly during the school 
year. Rates are as low as 25c a semester subscription. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


Always mention the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertssers. 











ln ne 
PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM | 


Loyalty to country means not only rever- 
ence for its flag and its institutions, but im- 
plies a reasonable preferment for the manu- 
factures produced within its borders. 

Allen Mills, producer of fine fabrics for 
Liturgical purposes, bases this interpreta- 
tion not on mere patriotic sentiment. It asks 
you to be entirely practical, judging its 
Vestment fabrics and Altar Draperies on the 
basis of merit alone. We have dedicated 
ourselves to the task of making them not 
only ‘just as good’’ as the materials for- 
merly imported, but of infusing them with 
qualities which will convince you that they 
are “better.” 

Ask your regular Church Goods dealer 
for further information about Allen's original 


patented and liturgically authentic designs. 
VESTMENT FABRICS - GOLD 
BROCADES - SILK BROCADES 
GIVRE - FAILLE - BENGALINE 


BROCADES - DRAPERY FABRICS 
SATIN DAMASK 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
140 West 3ist Street — New York 1, N. ¥. 


Consult Your Local 
Church Goods Dealer 





BUY 





Always mention the JouRNAL OF R&LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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EDITORIALS: Page 


We Need the Air ae ae 
Rebirth of the Philippimeic.c. eek oo. 2 toe ce oes eee eek ee sses GID 
As Vacation Draws Near > SD 
Pray for Vocations wha or 821 


Catechetics according to St. Paul 


V. Immanent Correlation. By the Reverend Rudolph G. poniae, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. et M., Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn... 


The Regional School Solves a Problem 
By Sister M. Alphonsus, I.H.M., Mount Holly ppapenet:s Catholic 
School, 310 High Street, Mount Holly, N. J... 
Cathedrals—Canterbury and Cologne 
By Sister M. Verona, O.P., 212 South Fourth Street, East St. Louis, 


Group Recreational Guidance—An Antidote for Student Malad- 
justment 


By Brother David Albert, F.S.C., M.A., Counselor, La Salle — 
High School, 20th Street and Olney "Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Sophomores Speak on the Life of Christ 


By Sister Mary Jeanne, R.S.M., Our Lady of Mercy High School, 
Rochester 10, N. Y 


Senior High School Religion: A Catholic Synthesis 


By Sister M. Felicia, O.P., Instructor at St. Thomas the Apostle 
Ten CU, IRON EEES. Sonicd 5. <  SesthG Awe coe ear SOb we Mle 


Constitution of the Catholic Church 
By Brother oP Greiner, S.M., yes Marynook, Galesville, 
A Seintheai to the Catholic School 


By the Reverend Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., Augustinian Monas- 
tery, Villanova, Pa.. ; 


Religion as Integrating Factor in Education 


By Sister Clarita Seramur, S.C., M.A., Seton data” School, Price 
Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. . Sa 


To Teach unto Justice 
By Hugh G, Quinn, St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind 


Book Reviews 
An Introduction to Philosophy. By the Rev. Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
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SEXTON | 


FRENCH DRESSING 


Another in the parade of great food 
products from Sexton's famous 


Stories of the Bible 
Outstanding Presentations 
By Cathedral Films 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 
by R. K. O. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by D. W. Griffith 


CLOISTERED 
CHEERS FOR MISS BISHOP 


16 mm 
SALE 
- Sound 
& 


16 
LEASE _ 


Silent 
8 mm 


Catalogues—Study Guides 
Furnished Free 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 


145 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY 


Sunshine Kitchens. 


aa )6REVIEW- 
WORKBOOES 


* 
RECOMMENDED 


A 
By Thousands of Teachers 
BECAUSE 


Fer the Teacher—These books provide a 
proved method of presenting the essential 
facts in simple, clear terms that are easily 
understood and retained by the child mind 


For the Pupils—These books, first of all, 
serve as definite guides to the essential facts 
they must know. They contain the ‘meat’ 
of the subject matter. They also direct the 
practice—the doing—to help pupils most 
quickly and surely master and retain these 
essential facts. 


Write TODAY for catalog giving 
complete synopsis. 


Warr Pugusninc Company 


P m/ ) 'y 
A 1a 1 ee of aT? E) Woe Horta hort 
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Always mention the JouURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM of Cardinal 
Gasparri has done more to unify cate- 
chetical instruction than any other work. 


CATHOLIC 
7 FAITH 


CATECHISM 


Edited by Rev. Fetrxx M. Kirscu, OFM. Car., Pu.D., LrrrD., 
and Sister M. Brenpan, I.H.M., M.A. 


1 AUTHORITATIVE SOURCE 


CATHOLIC FAITH is based on THE of the Consultors of the Congregation of 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM by Cardinal the Council, under the presidency of the 
Gasparri which has been approved for Cardinal Prefect, for the purpose that it 
use throughout the Catholic world. The be translated into the vernacular of the 
original was compiled by a special body various countries throughout the world. 


2 TEACHABLENESS 
APPEALS TO TEACHERS and PUPILS ALIKE 


Teachers, particularly Sisters of the Re- ferences and hearing of its smooth peda- 
ligious Orders, were first to realize gogy from fellow-teachers, they realized 
the lucid presentation of CATHOLIC that students can more readily absorb the 
FAITH. Having seen the book demon- matter of catechism from CATHOLIC 
strated at various catechetical con- FAITH than from any other system. 


3 TEACHER MANUALS 


CATHOLIC FAITH EXPLAINED, spirit of the entire program, while part 
Books I, II and III, include two parts: two takes each particular item, page by 
the first, Essentials in Teaching Religion, page, and supplies the answer in the 
which in 58 pages gives the method and__ correct manner of presentation. 


4 DURABILITY REDUCES COST 
Among catechisms, the past few years perishable bindings and first presented 


soe na om arted by CATHO. sturdy, durable books which last more 


LIC FAITH which avoided inexpensive, than one term. 


NO OTHER CATECHISM MAKES ALL THESE CLAIMS! 
CATHOLIC FAITH, Book | 110 pages $.25/.20 


Teacher Manual $.50 Net 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book Il 234 pages .35/.28 


Teacher Manual .75 Net 
CATHOLIC FAITH, Book Ill 367 pages .60/.50 
Teacher Manual 1.00 Net 
LA FOI CATHOLIQUE—French Edition of Books I, II, III. Same format and prices 


Sample copies may be procured by writing the distributors 


| P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
| SEND FOR COMPLETE “TEXTBOOK” CATALOGUE 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 








Soldier 


By ARCHBISHOP 
FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 


16mm 
16-1966 DAY Projector 




















“It clears away the clouds 
| of grief not with feebly burn- 
ing platitudes but with the 
clear white light of God’s 
truth."’"—Catholie Transer ipl. 






As motion pictures and related projects | “Tdeal for any priest to 
assume increasing importance in church | ; . 

activities, DEVRY is ready with a 16mm. | give or recommend to all... 
| 
| 





Sound-on-film projector that whose souls are troubled for 
(1) —_ — BOTH sound and their distant loved ones.’’-— 
(2) shows BOTH black and white and | Holy Name News. $1.00 

color films without extra equipment; | 
(3) affords portable PUBLIC ADDRESS_ | 
SYSTEM— indoors or out through | 
25-watt separate amplifier and 12° 
electro-dynamic speaker. 


Buy Your Equipment From DEVRY 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTORS for 2” x 2” paper or glass 
slides; single-frame slidefilm and doubie- tame 
slidefilm. Compact, sturdy—easily carried. 


The Eaton-Palmer 
DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS—a com- 
plete line of glass-beaded Motion Picture | B OKS i LITERATURE 
Screens available in sizes ranging from 30” x n 
30” to 20’ x 20’. 


DeVRY STEREOPTICONS show standard | 
3%” x 4” slides. Lamp capacity to 1,000 | 























watts. Equipped with heat-absorption filter | These workbooks provide for interesting 
to give slides protection. worthwhile student activity instead of 
MICROPHONES: high quality, ragged crystal wholly passive reading. Each book con- 
poems =, sel ind where a — tains two hundred definite, objective ques- 
address system is desired —indoors or outdoors. : ? : 
: three to f hundred salient 
TURNTABLES: electric record players. Handle ons ee ee te * 3 oie 
records up to 16 inches. stal pick-up. points on general background, plot, setting, 
33}$ and 78 r.p.m. for recorded programs and character; ten opportunities for original 
and records. creative writing—ten theme problems, 
Write for NEW DEVRY Catalog of now available | opportunity to encourage purposeful read- 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Equipment. Also ing. The following titles are now ready: 
ey Spates of om, Som Fe. Silent 
ilms for all occasions. No st. No igation. | A Tale of Two Cities 
FREE. DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage | mere j 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Dept. RI-B6. Julius Caesar Silas Marner 


Only5-time winner 


of Army-Navy “E”’ Ivanhoe The Lady of the Lake 
award for motion s 
Picture sound | Prices 

v equipment. | 


Single copies, 15 cents, with key 25 cents. 







In quantity, 10 cents each. Keys supplied 


free. : 
Vy THE PALMER COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT... SINCE 1913 | 





Always mention the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 


Haue You Ondered Your Copy? 


Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living 


Sister Mary Joan, O.P., Sister Mary Nona, O.P., 
and the late Monsignor George Johnson 


Presented by 
THE COMMISSION ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


@ A complete curriculum for the elementary school 
@ A guide for teachers and principals 

@ A pattern for the child’s Christlike living 

@ A blueprint for curriculum committees 


Volume I for grades Now published 


Volume II for Grades 
One, Two, Three Four, Five, Six 


$4.00, subject to discount 


The Catholic University of America Press 
Washington 17, D. C. 


EUROPE BEFORE MODERN TIMES 
By Reverend Arthur O’Brien 


This is a book that can be easily taught and easily learned. 
Essential historical facts from ancient times to the French Revo- 
lution are presented in language that high-school students can 
understand and enjoy. Summaries, time charts, reviews, map 
exercises, suggested pupil activities, self-tests, and bibliographies 
are provided in unusual abundance. 


X + 630 pages, $1.92 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Always mention the JouRNAL oF Revicious INsTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





A FUTURE of Which 
Lhey Will be Proud’ 


“A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY now faces Educa- 
tion,”” writes Esther L. Anderson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of 
Wyoming—‘‘that of preserving the peace 
which is being won at such sacrifice on the 
battlefields by young people who so recently 
were enrolled in our a. 

““Squarely on the shoulders of those left 
behind has been placed the task of planning a 
future of which they will be proud—the 
planning of a more abundant life, free from 
those discordant forces which, in the excite- 
ment of the aftermath of war, will attempt to 
creep in and threaten the democracy upon 
which depends the economic and social wel- 
fare of our country. 

“As never before, pupils in our schools need 
to read widely if they are to think clearly on 
many and varied topics. Because The Reader's 
Digest presents up-to-the-month information 
on current events and personalities, this pub- 
lication has come to be a valuable and widely 


used supplement to our reading in many high- 
school and lower-grade classes. 

**So long as it maintains present high stand- 
ards in the material presented, and so long as 
it continues to present both sides of the contro- 
versial subjects, The Reader's Digest remains an 
incentive to further acquaintance with good 
literature, particularly in the field of social 
studies and related courses, and a valuable aid 
to the development of good citizenship." 

Thousands of teachers daily endorse the 
principles expressed by Dr. Anderson, using in 
70,000 classrooms throughout the United 
States The Reader's Digest and its supplementary 
educational material—including the special 
16-page insert of reading and vocabulary 
exercises, and the 24-page ‘Teaching Guide.” 

To those teachers, The Reader's Digest gives 
service of constant value, helping them to pre- 
pare their students to play an intelligent part in 
“a future of which they will be proud.”’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
We Need the Air 


The Federal Radio Education Committee feels a great 
responsibility to urge schools now to begin to plan for the 
post-war utilization of radio facilities. Mrs. Gertrude G. 
Broderick, Executive Secretary of the FREC, assures educa- 
tors that the Committee stands ready and willing to help in 
any way possible with this planning. It is imperative that 
education prove its desire and its need of these channels, be- 
cause the pressure from other interests seeking to use radio is 
so great that educators must get busy and fill the air channels 
with educational stations, or they will find themselves with 
nothing more than a memory of a lost opportunity. 

The lesson is clear. Catholic Action (March, 1945) asks 
Catholics everywhere to share in N.C.C.M.’s radio apostolate. 
Again it commends the Catholic Hour and the Hour of Faith 
to the attention of the Catholic public, and appeals for help in 
bringing the messages of these Hours into the ever-widening 
circle of families. The N.C.C.M. urges all to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of hearing the Catholic Hour; they will 
appreciate every expression of thanks to the Station Manage- 
ment for their efforts in making this program available. Just 
recently the Toledo Council of Catholic Men completed 
arrangements with WSPD (Toledo) to rebroadcast the Catho- 
lic Hour. Evidences of Catholic interest in other centers of 
population will bring similar results. 

It is possible for every layman and every laywoman to ad- 
vertise the two Hours mentioned above. It is a very simple 
matter to ask a friend whether he listens to them or not. 
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Frequently this is all that is necessary to gain a new listener. 
The Council Office records that they receive many letters from 
non-Catholic listeners who tuned in by accident and enjoyed 
the program so much that they stayed tuned in to the station, 
and then wrote to National Headquarters for a copy of the 
talk. Frequently listeners manifest interest in the source of 
the musical selections used. 

Every member of a parish society can organize a group of 
people with sufficient interest in Catholic culture to establish 
themselves as a “‘listening post.’’ A suggestion from a listen- 
ing group for a pulpit announcement of the Catholic Hour and 
the Hour of Faith will stimulate constructive publicity. The 
Council offers descriptive circulars for distribution at the 
church door from time to time, if a group of this type is willing 
to take the responsibility for their circulation. 

Teachers in Catholic schools can make their students regular 
listeners by codrdinating the study of the Catholic Hour and 
the Hour of Faith with the English class and with the music 
class. The listener who knows that he must tomorrow write a 
theme with the radio sermon as a basis, will become an atten- 
tive listener. The music teacher can develop an appreciation 
for the great masterpieces of music through calling the atten- 
tion of his students effectively to the selections of these two 
Hours. This increased interest in classical music may provide 
the modern generation with something in the way of an anti- 
dote for boogie-woogie. Where a Catholic high school has a 
school newspaper, one of the editors may give a digest of the 
sermons of the previous Sunday. These and many other de- 
vices will suggest themselves to any classroom teacher. 

The Council appeals to pastors to aid in the publicity by 
announcing these broadcasts from the pulpit each Sunday. 
Descriptive leaflets can be had for the asking: The Ushers’ 
Club or the zealous members of the Junior Holy Name Society 
will be happy to join in spreading the message by passing out 
these leaflets at the door. Chaplains of institutions and hos- 
pitals will find that their patients readily accept a suggestion 
of listening regularly to recommended programs on the radio. 
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These chaplains are in a position to know that beautiful music 
and inspiring addresses have a very definite therapeutic value. 
It is not beyond the possibilities that the subsequent discussion 
among the patients of Catholic belief and practice will be in- 
strumental in bringing back indifferent Catholics to the prac- 
tice of their Faith. 

It remains true that in many places these two Hours can be 
picked up only on a distant station. It is for those who are 
interested to convince the local station management that 
there is sufficient interest to warrant a broadcast locally of 
these two programs. A proper type of approach may win 
the station manager to give them a trial. The Catholics of 
the community must express their appreciation, and flood the 
mails with letters of thanks to the station manager for carrying 
the program. It has been said that we Catholics quickly be- 
come vocal when it is a question of filing a protest, but we 
should be equally zealous in expressing our appreciation where 
it is called for. Rejoice that you can take a part in stimulat- 
ing the spread of Christ’s message over the air waves. Listen 
regularly; write often. 


Rebirth of the Philippines 


We rejoice that the progress of the war brings nearer daily 
the resumption of Catholic missionary activities in the mission 
lands of the Church. The Apostolic Delegate to the Philip- 
pines has created a Catholic Welfare Organization which 
will provide personnel and properties to assist the military, 
civil, and relief authorities in the task of bringing aid to the 
people of the liberated islands. The Roman Catholic Church 
offered fullest codperation to General MacArthur in the 
Philippines in whatsoever way it may be possible. General 
MacArthur graciously accepted the proffered codperation; 
he stressed the urgency of the problem and appealed to 
‘the Church to use all available facilities to assist, spiritually 
and materially, the United States Army relief agencies. 
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He offered the necessary medical and food supplies to the 
workers of the Catholic Welfare Organization, and made 
it clear that their specific work is to be, first of all, religious— 
the Church’s own work. From this afflicted souls will derive 
spiritual strength, and divine worship will again be offered 
amid the standing ruins. Our heroic leader urged thanks- 
giving services to Almighty God, and the reopening of schools. 
“If you can gather twelve children in the ashes of the ruins,” 
the General said, “you will have the new start of our edu- 
cational system.” Education must be free, for the destitute 
people are unable to pay tuition fees. Finally, the General 
bespoke the assistance of the Church in bringing immediate 
material relief to the victims of the war. This turn of events 
in the Philippines will gladden the hearts and stir the hopes 


of missionaries everywhere. 


As Vacation Draws Near 


Every Catholic schoolchild knows that May is the Month of 
Mary. He knows too that June is the Month of the Sacred 
Heart. But the sixty-four dollar question is: ‘What devo- 
tion does the Church observe in the Month of July?” We 
cannot have a higher object of devotion than the Most Precious 
Blood of Our Lord. It is a sad fact that many of our pupils do 
not know that the Month of July is the Month of the Most 
Precious Blood. True, pupils are on vacation at this time, 
but the heart of a child is easily stirred to offer special prayers 
to a Saviour who has loved him enough to shed His Blood in his 
behalf. The Precious Blood is a part of the Sacred Humanity 
and hypostatically united to the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, and deserves latreutical worship or adoration. Should 
we not examine our consciences regarding our neglect of the 
devotion to the Precious Blood? May we advise Christian 
teachers to read again the eloquent work of Father Faber, 
“The Precious Blood,” the frequent references of St. Paul, and 
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the grateful and adoring praise of the Fathers? This is the 
message they should try to give their children as the schoolyear 
ends. 


Pray for Vocations 


The Holy Father has said that America alone remains the 
hope of the world for increased vocations. From his listening 
post in the capital of the Christian world, he analyzes the 
spiritual condition of all nations. His fatherly heart is 
alarmed over the scarcity of seminarians in war-torn Germany. 
Cardinal Faulhaber reports that only three were ordained 
priests last year for the great Archdiocese of Munich, where 
formerly the annual access of priests was one hundred and 
fifty. There is a shortage of priests in all the nations of 
Europe and Asia. It is imperative that we all pray to the 
Lord to send laborers into His vineyard. Those in charge of 
young boys must instruct them in the nature and conditions 
of the priestly vocation, and assist and guide those who give 
evidence of a call from God. All Catholics have an obligation 
to pray for and foster vocations. This is particularly true of 
parents and godparents. The Pope gives his special blessing 
to ‘“‘all salutary works which strive to preserve, promote, and 
help priestly vocations.” There is no one who cannot con- 
tribute a prayer that the grace of God may move young hearts 
to take up the service of the Lord. ‘God Himself,” says Pope 
Pius XI in his Encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood, “liberally 
sows in the generous hearts of many young men this precious 
seed of vocation, but human means of cultivating this seed 
must not be neglected. Of all the means, the easiest and the 
most effective is prayer...a means within the power of every- 


” 


one. 












Catechetics according to St. Paul 


By THE ReveReEND Rupo px G. Banpas, Pu.D., S$.T.D. er M. 
Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


V. Immanent Correlation 


St. Paul’s method is characterized by a synthetic correla- 
tion of dogmatic truths with one another and with moral 
principles. The Apostle constantly points out the connection 
between dogmatically correlated truths, and emphasizes their 
practical bearing on our spiritual life. His Epistles evince a 
powerful, magnificent, and almost painful effort to express in a 
few words that doctrinal unity of which he bore in himself the 
conception and passionate taste. He stresses an aspect of 
Christian doctrine which no catechist can afford to neglect. 
For the unity of Christian truth is such that no particular 
opinion can be adopted, and no particular dogma changed or 
rejected, except by modifying the whole of that truth. Chris- 
tian doctrines are not a collocation of isolated conceptions 
without influence on one another; they have an internal con- 
nection and coherence binding them into a whole, so that none 
can be tampered with or altered without injury to the rest. 
Peculiarly is this the case with the doctrine concerning sin 
(so basic in St. Paul’s Epistles), on which is based the corre- 
lated doctrine of man’s indispensable need of redemption and 
spiritual renewal. If the facts of sin are inadequately studied 
or misconceived, the all-important work accomplished by 
Christ’s passion and death will be necessarily and proportion- 
ately misjudged and misrepresented. Again, emphasis on the 
connection between theoretically correlated truths as well as 
their practical bearing on the religious life of the listener gives 
the pupil a much clearer understanding of the truths, stimu- 
lates his self-activity, aids his memory, and strengthens his 
religious convictions. 

St. Paul’s doctrine is plainly Christocentric. Were Christ 
removed from the pages of his letters, his teaching would be- 
come absolutely unintelligible. St. Paul considers the Person 
822 
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of Christ less in its intimate being than under the aspects 
whereby it enters into the divine plan of salvation. It is 
Jesus Christ as Head of the human race, restoring to us es- 
pecially on Calvary and at the sepulchre our lost heritage, 
who is the object of the Apostle’s love. Occasionally, it is true, 
Paul casts a glance into the past, upon that humanity which 
was “without Christ.” He sees there heathen society plunged 
into the penal darkness of vain speculation and gradually be- 
coming one foul cesspool of unnatural diseases. He sees the 
Jews committing the very sins which they condemned in the 
Gentiles (Rom., i-iii). He sees the ever-expanding empire of 
sin and reign of death which he traces retrogressively through 
concupiscence and original sin back to Adam and to the 
tempter. But these pre-Christian scenes were for the Apostle 
a mere preparation for the Redeemer, a mere prelude to Cal- 
vary. They were for him the pre-history, as it were, of Christ 
meditating in God’s bosom His merciful designs, a pre-history 
of the Church divinely prepared by her Spouse. If St. Paul 
speaks of Adam’s solidarity with the human race in order to 
explain the reign of Satan and of sin, it is only to show that, 
where sin abounded, grace through Christ did the more 
abound. Occasionally, too, the Apostle lifts his eyes from Cal- 
vary’s observatory towards the future in order to contemplate 
there the accomplishment of God’s designs and the consum- 
mation of the ages. He can see there Christ’s Spouse, the 
Church, gradually attaining her full stature and maturity, 
and reaching her complete configuration as determined by 
divine predestination. But the future interests him only in so 
far as it is a fruit of the Passion and a corollary of the Cross. 


St. Paul’s Chief Concern 


The habitual subject of Paul’s meditation is the Second 
Adam’s work of restoration on Calvary and at the sepulchre. 
For it is there that Christ strikes a mortal blow at sin, the flesh, 
death, and the devil, and becomes a “vivifying spirit”; there 
that He assumes by right of conquest the headship of re- 
generate humanity; there that He becomes Master of the 
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spirit-powers, who henceforth are powerless to overcome man 
by their insidious onslaughts (Ephes., vi. 10-12); there that He 
assumes preéminence over the angels (Ephes., i. 20, 21); there 
that He, as “the first-born of the living and of the dead,”’ 
becomes Head of the Church (Ephes., i. 22, 23). It is on Cal- 
vary that Christ reconciles all, pacifies all, unifies all. The 
Apostle thus sees Christ descending upon earth in order to 
assume primacy over all.things. He sees the New Adam ap- 
propriating us unto Himself and incorporating us into His 
Mystical Body. All humanity—the prolongation and com- 
plement, as it were, of Christ—is thus drawn up with Him 
even into the presence of the Blessed Trinity, and made to 
“sit together in the heavenly places” (Ephes., ii. 6). 

St. Paul was not slow in correlating these sublime doctrines 
with the Christian’s daily life. For could he, the greatest of 
human preachers, be unacquainted with the power of the 
Gospel as an ethical appeal? The mystery of the Cross, he 
tells us, was the greatest proof of divine love: “God com- 
mendeth His charity towards us, because when as yet we were 
sinners ... Christ died for us” (Rom., v. 8,9; Ephes., v. 2, 25). 
“He spared not even His own Son, but delivered Him for us 
all”. (Rom., viii. 32). Since love demands love in return 
(quis amantem non redamet?), Paul was not slow in reciprocat- 
ing: “God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (Gal., vi. 14); “Who then shall separate 
us from the love of Christ?” (Rom., viii. 35); “If any man love 
not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema” (I Cor., 
xvi. 22). He often exhorts his converts to imitate the self- 
sacrifice of Christ: “Christ died for all, that they also who live 
may not now live to themselves but unto Him who died for 
them and rose again” (II Cor., v. 15). Of this mysticism the 
Apostle himself is a living example: “And I live, now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me. And that I live now in the flesh, I live 
in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered 
Himself for me” (Gal., ii. 20). Even as Christ died and rose 
again, so also the Christian who died with Christ in baptism 
ought henceforth live with Him a new life exempt from all sin 
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(Rom., vi. 1, 2). To defile the flesh by sin is unbecoming to 
those who were redeemed and bought at so great a price 
(I Cor., vi. 20). The Christian must always bear about in 
himself the “mortification of Jesus” (II Cor., iv. 10) so as to 
present his body “‘a living sacrifice, holy, and pleasing to God” 
(Rom., xii. 1). In the fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians St. Paul traces the moral consequences which 
would follow upon a denial of the dogma of the resurrection. 


Love of Christ and of Neighbor 


Again, the same love of Jesus, the Redeemer and Head of 
humanity, ought to move us to love our brethren: “Destroy 
not him with thy meat for whom Jesus died” (Rom., xiv. 15). 
Those that are stronger ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak and not please themselves, because Christ likewise “did 
not please Himself, but as it is written: the reproaches of 
them that reproached thee, fell upon me” (Rom., xv. 3). The 
Apostle beseeches the Corinthians through the “‘mildness and 
modesty of Christ” (II Cor., x. 1) not to despise his apostolic 
authority. When writing to the same Church of Corinth, he 
tells his converts that the Churches of Macedonia, afflicted as 
they were, yet with a spontaneous liberality and affectionate 
enthusiasm for his wishes subscribed large amounts for the 
collection of the saints; so too the Corinthians, abounding in 
so many gifts and graces, should abound in this; he would not 
order them, but only asks this as a proof of their love even as 
Christ had set the example of enriching others by His own 
poverty: “For you know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that being rich He became poor for your sakes, that through 
His poverty you might be rich” (II Cor., viii. 9). In striving 
to urge upon the Philippians the example of humility and un- 
selfishness as the only possible basis of unity, St. Paul sets be- 
fore them the divine lowliness which had descended step by 
step into the very abyss of degradation, yea, even to the death 
of the cross (Phil., ii. 6-9). Finally, love of neighbor and 
interest in his spiritual and temporal welfare are demanded by 
our membership in the same Mystical Body: “And if one 
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member suffer anything, all the members suffer with it; or if 
one member glory, all the members rejoice with it. Now you 
are the body of Christ, and members of member” (I Cor., xii. 
26, 27). 

How can the catechist apply this principle of immanent cor- 
relation, so admirably exemplified in St. Paul’s Epistles? In 
the first place, he must correlate every doctrine with Our 
Lord and with the Church. For the Christian religion is an 
harmonious system of divine truths whose central point is the 
Redeemer and whose only infallible teacher on earth is the 
Church. 

Secondly, the catechist should correlate the catechism with 
bible history, church history, and the Liturgy. The doctrines, 
historical events, and institutions of the Church form one 
organic whole and are most intimately connected. These 
branches simply present different views of Christian doctrine. 
They are organic parts of the same body of religion. In this 
doctrinal correlation any religious truth can become the means 
of refreshing in the memory the other connected truths, which 
are then like the firmly joined stones of a building, all sup- 
porting and holding fast one another. 

Thirdly, doctrines of faith should be correlated with moral 
doctrines. In treating of a doctrine of morality the catechist 
should show what corresponding dogma is the reason of the 
moral law and motive of its observance. A moral doctrine 
without dogma is devoid of strength. Works without faith 
have no merit for heaven. On the other hand, doctrines of 
faith without those of morals produce no fruit—faith without 
works is dead. 

Finally, the catechist should correlate religion with the secu- 
lar branches. Since God is inseparable from the universe as a 
whole, He is also inseparable from its parts, which for the sake 
of convenience we study in the so-called secular branches and 
special sciences. 


(To be Continued) 








The Regional School Solves a Problem 


By Sister M. Avpuonsus, I.H.M. 
Mount Holly Regional Catholic School, 310 High Street, Mount Holly,N.J. 


On October 15, 1944, the Most Reverend William A. 
Griffin, D.D., Bishop of Trenton, dedicated the first Regional 
Catholic School. This school is located in Mount Holly, New 
Jersey, a rural section eighty miles from New York and nine- 
teen miles from Philadelphia. To know what this means in 
South Jersey, one must realize the vast territory which, com- 
prising three parishes and two mission churches, covers a rural 
district of more than 1200 square miles (until recently, one 
large parish). 

One wonders if it be a reality and not just a dream, for only 
a year.ago last September Bishop Griffin took into his diocese 
for work in the Mount Holly area four Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. Where he was going to house them was a 
problem, for there was no vacant house in Mount Holly. His 
trust in Divine Providence was rewarded when a kind woman 
offered him four of her rooms for the Sisters’ use. 

The first task was the taking of a child census in Mount 
Holly, Medford Lakes, Brown’s Mills, and Hainesport. Re- 
ligious instruction classes were formed. The classes were con- 
ducted in homes (mostly farm houses) near the bus stops that 
would be convenient for the greatest number of children. 

The children came—at first wondering, then with more 
confidence, and finally with a love for what they were being 
taught. As the classes progressed, parents started coming to 
accompany their children home, and incidentally, as it later 
proved, to “‘listen in.” Not only mothers but also fathers 
came, with the result that they were soon accompanying their 
children to Sunday Mass. Quite noticeable, too, was the fact 
that, when the Sisters travelled through the country, they 
were gratefully met and received by the parents, who realized 
that once again their children were being instructed in the 
fundamentals of their religion. 
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Processions for Holy Thursday and Forty Hours’ Devotion 
became great events. First Holy Communion classes in four 
different centers were successfully prepared, the pupils varying 
in ages from six to eighteen years. Then came the great day 
when Confirmation was to be administered in the Mount 
Holly Church of the Sacred Heart and, for the first time, in 
the newly formed parish of Our Lady, Queen of Peace, at 
Hainesport. How the children worked, and how they studied 
their catechism! They were most anxious that their beloved 
Bishop would be proud of them. He was proud of them, and 
he told them so. He proved it by autographing their simple 
little Confirmation certificates, which these boys and girls will 
carry into adulthood as a reminder of a spiritual privilege that 
was given to them in their youth. The close of the catechetical 
instructions for the year was solemnized by a Gregorian Mass 
sung by the children. 


Planning of New School 


It was now May, and the Sisters were looking forward 
anxiously to what the next school year would bring. All were 
very happy to recall the contacts of the preceding months. 
Their anxiety was soon relieved. Our Bishop, with an ever- 
watchful eye for his flock in the rural districts, felt that the 
year’s catechetical instructions had fallen on rich ground, and 
that the time was ripe for the announcement of his dearly 
cherished dream—the opening of a Regional Catholic School. 
Through his energetic efforts, he effected the purchase of a 
stately mansion on a site of five beautifully landscaped acres, 
and planned to renovate the building so that it would serve as a 
convent and school. 

The Sisters were to start with a kindergarten and the first 
four grades—a new grade to be added each succeeding year. 
Plans included a chapel, an auditorium, modern rest rooms, 
and a well-equipped cafeteria and kitchen, besides the class- 
rooms and the rooms essential for the community life of the 
Sisters. A Building Fund Committee was organized in the 
parish, whose members pledged themselves to canvass the 
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parish to procure funds to help our Bishop meet all expenses. 

Bishop Griffin directed that the work start in July, and 
everyone concerned was pledged to 100% efficiency so that 
classes could begin on scheduled time in September, despite 
war priorities, man shortage, etc.—and they did! The school- 
rooms were ready, and though at first the obstacles seemed 
super-human, school went on. Everyone was happy—so what 
did it matter if carpenters still hammered; and the numerous 
workmen labored noisily on the unfinished parts of the house? 
The “four R’s” were taught to the tune of hammers, saws, and 
cement-mixers. The children noted each bit of progress, and 
seemed to take the pride of personal ownership in all that was 
accomplished. 

We expected about 80 pupils on opening day; not even 
that number had registered beforehand. What was our sur- 
prise and consternation when 144 pupils arrived? Provision 
was quickly made for the extra number. Things ran very 
smoothly notwithstanding the inevitable problems and diff- 
culties that always accompany beginnings. But, just two days 
after the opening of school, transportation loomed up as a major 
problem. The public school buses were to convey the children 
to the school, but to the amazement of all, a law was passed 
that public school buses could not pick up parochial or private 
school children! Once again a devoted Bishop came to the 
rescue. He decided that we would have our own parish buses, 
the immediate expenses to be defrayed by the Diocesan 
Society for the Conservation of the Faith (which Society, 
through our Bishop’s instrumentality, had already shouldered 
the cost of the renovations). The several parishes, sharing the 
entire debt proportionately, have been given a long period of 
time in which to repay the debt to the Society for the Con- 
servation of the Faith. 

One of the three zealous pastors was able to secure a bus 
immediately for his section. The other two pastors, while 
waiting to procure buses, drove cars themselves, and, with the 
aid of obliging parishioners, the children were brought back 
and forth to school. Before long, we saw with feelings of just 
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pride our own yellow buses, bearing the title “Catholic 
School Coach,” started on the long routes of picking up our 
scattered children. 

The children really liked school. They were anxious to 
please, and anxious to learn. The fact that they were away 
from home from early morning until late afternoon, didn’t 
bother them. Although they came a distance of five to thirty- 
five miles, they were eager and happy on arrival, and actually 
sorry when dismissal time arrived. Even the little four- and 
five-year-old kindergartners looked upon “missing school’’ as 
the greatest penalty that Mother could inflict for misdeeds. 

On October 15, the children were prepared to present a 
short but creditable program on the occasion of the Dedication 
ceremonies. Our Bishop delivered an inspiring address from 
which we quote: 


“This new Mount Holly Regional Catholic School, which 
opened its doors for the first time on Monday, September 11 
of this year, has today been dedicated to the God-given, 
inalienable rights of American children to a true educa- 
tion that will fit them adequately (and we mean just that) 
for citizenship in this fair land of America, that will prepare 
them in moral character and attainment for the abundant 
opportunities this glorious country alone can offer, that will 
make them useful and exemplary members of society in 
America and in the world, that will above all enable them 
so to live their earthly life in accordance with the Com- 
mandments of God and the Golden Rule as to be worthy 
one day to enjoy the eternal citizenship of heaven. This 
school is dedicated to the God-given inalienable rights of 
parents, who by the law of nature and of nature’s God enjoy 
priority rights over the State in the education of their 
children; rights, therefore, which neither the State nor the 
Federal Government may contravene without incurring the 
stigma of tyranny. This school is dedicated to the State 
of New Jersey and to our beloved America with the guar- 
antee that neither New Jersey nor America shall ever have 
reason to be ashamed of the young Americans who, year 
after year, will pass through its portals out into the world. 
Finally, and above all, this school is dedicated to God by 
whom all things were created, through whom they sub- 
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sist, ‘in whom we live and move and have our being,’ and 
with whom by His grace and mercy we hope to live eter- 
nally.” 


Religious Activities 


According to the Bishop’s plans, the chapel was to be the 
heart of the school. Permission was granted for exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament on First Friday. The Devotion of the 
First Fridays among the children, and resultantly among their 
parents, is growing rapidly. The children assist at nine o’clock 
Mass, receive Holy Communion, and have breakfast in the 
cafeteria. Daily Mass, at which the people are encouraged to 
assist, is held in the school chapel with an ever-increasing 
attendance. The children assist at Mass and have a special 
instruction from one of the pastors every Friday at nine 
o'clock. 

The children also form a little body of soldiers of Christ in 
their own parish churches on Sunday—teciting prayers, sing- 
ing hymns, really belonging to the Church and finding joy in 
understanding and assisting at the Supreme Sacrifice. 

Every afternoon, after school, the Sisters join the children 
on their way home, stopping at the farmhouse centers where 
they continue to give catechetical instruction to the children 
above fourth-grade level who cannot attend the Regional 
School. There are nine of these centers. In the area there is 
also a State Institution for Boys, where the 297 Catholic boys 
attend Mass once a week and are instructed by the Sisters on 
Saturdays. 

Sunday too is a busy day, for the Sisters attend the differ- 
ent churches to be with the children at Mass. In the after- 
noon, Sodality choirs must be trained in order to aid the pastors 
to have liturgical music during the celebration of Mass. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association, so active throughout the 
diocese, was established immediately and has prospered be- 
yond expectation. Their objective is through card parties, 
entertainments, etc., to help defray the expenses and repay our 
indebtedness to the Society for the Conservation of the Faith. 
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Even the people whose children are grown up attend the meet- 
ings and assist substantially, so that other people’s children 
may have the chance that their own children were denied. 

A hope of ninety-five years has at last been realized—not 
just a parochial school, but a regional school unique in its type, 
the forerunner undoubtedly of many such institutions. And 
to quote our Bishop again, we have here “just another of the 
numerous contributions of the Catholic Church to the welfare 
of this community in the vast area coterminous with the 
spiritual jurisdiction of three Catholic pastors—the Reverend 
George Duff, the Reverend Paul Grieco, and the Reverend 
Michael Lease.” 

As far as we can ascertain, this is the only Catholic Regional 
Grade School. Who would have thought of such a plan for 
education excepting a mission-minded Shepherd of souls who is 
vitally interested in the spiritual welfare of the people in the 
rural districts of his diocese—whose needs he realizes to such 
an extent that at one time he said to a pastor: “This is not 
foresight but ‘hindsight’ ”’? 

God will bless his zeal, and the prayer of the children to 
whom he has given the blessings of a Catholic education in this 
rural district is that he may continue to aid rural children for 
many years to come. 

This article is not submitted in a spirit of boastfulness or 
to seek publicity, but because, again in the words of our 
Bishop, “we should try to bring more people all over the 
country as well as in our own diocese to a realization of the 
fact that under God things can be done if, with confidence in 
Him, we set out to do them.” 





Cathedrals—Canterbury and Cologne 


By Sister M. Verona, O.P. 
212 South Fourth Street, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Canterbury and Cologne are cities which make us conscious 
of many things. Their proudest boast is the age-old cathedrals 
which are tangible realities of the so-called Dark Ages. The 
distress of Europe has brought the cathedrals of the Old World 
to our minds with a persistence which causes us to wonder 
just what is the sentimental pull which they possess. 

To the people of today what do these cathedrals signify? 
What do you yourself think of when Canterbury is discussed? 
Gray, ivy-covered walls and a dignified Anglican church? 
Many, of course, will recall Chaucer’s ‘“Canterbury Tales” — 
those charming narratives told by travellers to amuse them- 
selves while on pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Thomas Becket. 

Essentially Canterbury is a group of ecclesiastical buildings 
plus some very old traditions. It was stripped of its splendor 
years ago, and today bombs may have scattered the bones of 
Henry IV and Edward, the Black Prince, into that mythical 
place called nowhere. 

But time was when Canterbury had a more magnetic power 
than tradition. In the early centuries of Christendom St. 
Augustine and his forty monks went there. Augustine, a 
Roman soldier, became a Benedictine priest and lived in the 
Convent of St. Andrew in Rome. He was sent to England by 
Pope St. Gregory the Great. Everyone knows the story of 
the Roman mission which first brought the knowledge of the 
Gospel to the English. St. Gregory’s compassion for the angel 
faces of some captive Angle children in the Roman slave 
market led in time to the sending of Augustine and his com- 
panions to the Island of the Angles. 

Their reception in England was characteristically English. 
Augustine approached the pagan King Ethelbert and told 
him “how Jesus had redeemed the world of sin and by His 
own agony opened the gates of heaven to those who would be- 
lieve.” 
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Ethelbert answered: “Your words and promises are fair, 
but as they are new to us and of uncertain import, I cannot 
assent to them and give up what I have long held: in common 
with the whole English nation. But since you come as 
strangers from so great a distance, and, I take it, are anxious 
to have us also share in what you conceive to be both excellent 
and true, we will not interfere with you, but receive you 
rather in kindly hospitality and take care to provide what may 
be necessary for your support. Moreover, we make no objec- 
tion to your winning as many converts as you can to your 
creed.” 

Rather a lengthy speech for an Englishman of any century— 
and as fair-minded as one would wish! It reminds one of the 
Indian hero Hiawatha welcoming the Blackrobes to America 
some thousand years later. 

King Ethelbert very seriously made good his promise of 
hospitality. He gave Augustine the old Roman barracks in 
the half-ruined metropolis of Canterbury. Life began to be a 
thing of strict observance for the monks. Benedictine law 
and order and love settled down to stay. Soon King Ethelbert 
and about three hundred of his men became Christians, but 
we still find this long-ago Englishman staunchly maintaining 
his platform of “compelling no man to embrace Christianity.” 


Glory and Decline of Canterbury 


When Augustine died, he was buried beside the old Roman 
road which ran near to his monastery, and today he is to Eng- 
land what Boniface is to Germany and Patrick is to Ireland. 
His monastery sent Benedictine roots deep into English soil. 
Danish invasions and the selfish whimsies of kings found it 
invincible. True, the monks were expelled, and recalled and 
expelled again, but Canterbury remained. 

Five hundred years after Augustine we meet another 
famous Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Becket, sometimes 
known as Thomas of Canterbury. He had all the intelligence, 
courage, and personality necessary to make him a favorite of 

1 Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 111, p. 82. 
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the English King who ruled the country at that time. But 
Thomas was preéminently a man of God, and royal favoritism 
didn’t enter into his consideration when right and wrong 
were in the balance. Thomas had his brains strewn over the 
floor of Canterbury Cathedral because he wouldn’t condone a 
wrong. And therein really lies the theme of the Canterbury 
Tales, for the tomb of St. Thomas of Canterbury became a 
shrine to which pilgrimages were made. 

Four hundred years after St. Thomas’ time, we meet another 
Archbishop of Canterbury whose name was Cranmer. His 
was the period of the Reformation, 1539. Having been ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Canterbury by the Sovereign Pontiff 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Cranmer, by a curious twist 
of conscience, fooled himself into believing that this appoint- 
ment and the authority which it engendered came from King 
Henry VIII. Regarding his own vow of celibacy as nihi/, he 
easily divorced Henry from Catherine of Aragon. Then came 
the general letdown for Canterbury. Cranmer permitted the 
shrine of St. Thomas to be plundered—just why anyone 
should wish to plunder it, is still somewhat of a mystery. He 
then set about destroying the monastery of which he was the 
Abbot. Quite systematically he abolished the Mass and 
stripped the churches of England. 

Canterbury, once the chief See of Catholic England, has 
never recovered from the loss of the shrine of St. Thomas. 
The cathedral, one of the earliest specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture in the country, is still intact if Nazi pilgrimages to 
Canterbury have not blown it to bits. 

The history of Cologne Cathedral is as interesting as that of 
Canterbury. It is Catholic, it has plenty of tradition and the 
usual transmission of human acts resultant in effects both good 
and bad. The average non-Catholic thinks of perfume when 
he hears the word cologne, since the two are synonymous. 
It was Napoleon who demanded a certain scent for his bath. 
The secret formula of this belonged only to Germany and in 
particular to the perfume-makers of Cologne; hence, the 
word cologne as applied to our perfume of today. 
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Cologne should give us more food for thought than a pleas- 
ant scent, however. The city itself has some very old tradi- 
tions, as well as being an important industrial city of our own 
times. It is also a cathedral city whose history goes back to 
the Middle Ages. 

During the Golden Age of Faith Cologne became a great 
center of trade. Its goldsmiths were as famous as its weavers. 
Cologne cloth, along with other articles, was exported to 
foreign lands. Over five hundred years ago a law was made in 
the city to drive out the Jews who lived there—Hitler’s purge 
wasn’t a new idea at all! Another law issued a little later 
took away all rights of citizens who followed any Protestant 
faith. These acts cut down the trade which Cologne had en- 
joyed, and the city lost its high place. We find it in 1704 
described as “‘a poor city of some fifty thousand inhabitants.” 
During the nineteenth century it regained some of its lost 
prestige and its last census gave it a population of about 
eight hundred thousand. Being situated in the Ruhr valley, 
it is rich in factories for submarine engines, chemicals, ex- 
plosives and synthetic rubber. 


Erection of Cologne Cathedral 


The beauty of Cologne Cathedral with its delicately sturdy 
twin spires is clearly etched in the minds of most of us. This 
cathedral was in the process of being built over a period of six 
hundred years. It was completed only sixty-five years ago. 
Archbishop Conrad of Hostaden, suave, and _ successful. 
began its erection in 1242. Two hundred years later the struc- 
ture had reached a height of one hundred eighty feet. Then 
work on it stopped for a full four hundred years. During the 
many wars which have scourged Europe the unfinished cathe- 
dral stood with desperate steadfastness. Many stories have 


. been told of the use to which the incompleted building has been 


put: it has sheltered troops and stabled horses; wounded 
soldiers have been cared for on its beautiful floors; many a 
soldier has found his way into eternity from the unfinished 
edifice of Cologne Cathedral. These are real things having to 
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do with real people—things which any large building would 
be used for in time of war; but there are also stories told about 
the cathedral which are not within the realm of things real. 

For instance, there is the tale of Meister Van Rale, the 
architect of the cathedral. Van Rale was commissioned to 
draw plans for the magnificent church. Every attempt he 
made to visualize any kind of plans failed. One day a stranger 
entered the room where the architect was working. Handling 
the pencils with the assurance of a master, the stranger with 
accurate precision designed an almost unearthly beautiful 
cathedral. Van Rale, whose reputation rested on the approval 
or disapproval of the plans he would submit, was impressed. 
The stranger offered the drawing to Van Rale in a quiet way 
in exchange for an undreamed-of price—Van Rale’s soul! 

The story has different endings. Some say that the Blessed 
Virgin interfered, saved Van Rale, outwitted the devil, and 
took the plans. Others have it that Satan handed over the 
sketch, and Van Rale spent two hundred years of his eternity 
(if one can measure eternity in such a cut-and-dried manner) 
haunting the cathedral. This is one of the reasons put forth 
as to why it took so long to finish building the beautiful church. 

We accept such stories with a smile these days—we Ameri- 
cans are so very literal and so very honest that we miss much 
of the beauty of phantasy, but we do know the sturdiness of 
reality. 

Cologne Cathedral has some of the finest treasures of art 
and antiquity. Among them is the shrine in which are kept 
the relics of the Magi. The reliquary is considered one of the 
finest extant examples of medieval art in the goldsmith’s trade. 
This, in itself, speaks much for the work of the craftsmen of 
the Middle Ages, but it is not to the reliquary entirely that I 
wish to call attention. It is to the relics of the Magi. 

These were discovered in Persia and brought to Constanti- 
nople by St. Helena. They were transferred to Milan in the 
fifth century and to Cologne in the tenth. That they have 
been placed in the great cathedral for public veneration by the 
authority of the Church is enough along the lines of authen- 
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ticity. In these days of great instability we are not as prone to 
question authenticity as we are to mourn glories of a civiliza- 
tion which began with Christ. 

Catholics of any nation would be much concerned and much 
saddened if Cologne and Canterbury or any of Europe’s great 
cathedrals were destroyed, since to us they are tangible things 
of a past which tradition has proved glorious. We know, how- 
ever, that the things of this earth are of no lasting value. It is 
to the things of the spirit that we cling with tenacity. 

The bombing of these time-honored buildings is done in 
defense of that Catholic thought which developed those grand, 
old edifices. The destruction of age-old cathedrals compares 
in no way to the destruction of Catholic thought. It is Catho- 
lic people and the resultant Catholic thought of these people 
which nourished the civilization of Christ from which sprung 
those cathedrals. Naturally we would be disturbed if they 
were destroyed, but certainly not disheartened. 

The Magi themselves are symbolical of that civilization. 
They were among the very first to kneel at the feet of Mary 
and adore the King of Peace during a time when the entire 
known world was at peace. 


Alerting the Christian World 


““Tomorrow’s world will belong to that cause which has the most effec- 
tive propaganda,’ Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, Ardmore, Pa., director of evan- 
gelism for the United Lutheran Church of America, said on November 9, 
last. 

“**There will be many that will take to the air waves, newspapers, mag- 
azines and any medium that gets their idea across. 

“Christians must invade the world with their teachings or there isn’t 
any reason to believe that the world tomorrow is going to be any better 
than it was yesterday’” (from Our Sunday Visitor, November 26, 1944). 











Group Recreational Guidance—An 
Antidote for Student Maladjustment 


By Broruer Davin ALBeErt, F.S.C., M.A. 


Counselor, La Salle College High School, 20th Street and Olney Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


““What’s wrong with you is that you never learned to play.”’ 
Counselors, psychologists, and psychiatrists have made fre- 
quent use of the above panacea in advising maladjusted youth 
in the present era of stress and strain. With good reason they 
have laid the blame for a great deal of our delinquency and 
minor maladjustment squarely at the feet of an inadequate 
educational system that has provided for everything save 
healthy recreation and leisure-time activity. Granting that 
our schools do not wield the influence that we as teachers would 
like to believe they do, there still rests with us the obligation of 
using every available means to thwart the spread of delin- 
quency and general adolescent aberration. Obviously, the 
one phase of our educational set-up best adapted to accom- 
plish this end is the homeroom guidance program with its 
philosophy and plan of providing for completeness of person- 
ality growth and development. Its possible contributions to a 
healthy recreational regime, and its consequent effects upon 
delinquency and maladjustment, present a most challenging 
problem. 


Cooperation of Schools in Fight against Delinquency 


According to Luella Cole, a delinquent environment consists 
of three main elements: (1) a home in which the parents are 
weak disciplinarians, unsuccessful economically, unstable 
emotionally, not more than average in native ability, possess- 
ing undesirable personal habits, and of questionable morality; 
(2) a neighborhood devised for adults, without safeguards for 
children and without safe outlets for emotional and social life; 
(3) a school that tries to make scholars out of non-academic 
material, that provides no outlets for pent-up energies, and 
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thus produces the revolt against traditional education. When 
all three factors affect the same unstable child at the same time, 
a delinquent or maladjusted individual is the result. 

It is true that the home is largely beyond the sphere of 
educational influences, but the contributing factors of neigh- 
borhood and school to the problem of abnormality tie up 
rather closely with the counselor and the homeroom guidance 
program. These two elements will form the basis for the 
following presentation 

According to the United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau Publication 300, most delinquents come 
from deteriorated neighborhoods where demoralizing condi- 
tions such as low-grade poolrooms and taverns, cheap dance 
halls, gambling “‘joints” and houses of prostitution are ram- 
pant. Accepting this fact, the easy thing for the counselor to 
do is sit back and say: “What can the school do single- 
handed against such odds?” The first answer is that the 
school is not singlehanded. Social agencies, religious groups, 
and organized crime prevention ordinarily are codperative. 
What the school is asked to do through its guidance program 
is to add another hand to those already engaged in the work. 
It might be better to say that the school shouid use within its 
own field of influence the services of already existing agencies 
whose primary purpose is to deal directly with the social en- 
vironment outside the school. And here is where the home- 
room program is able to offer some very tangible guidance in 
clarifying the student mentality on such points as the activities 
and purposes of community centers and church organizations 
with respect to recreational opportunities. 

What is of primary interest, however, is the school’s direct 
contribution to healthy recreational pursuits. Just what 
devices and techniques can be employed in the homeroom to 
further the ends of good personality adjustment, through the 
medium of properly using leisure time? 

In general, the maladjusted child is unhappy, disturbed, and 
unaccepted. His delinquent tendencies are his way of ex- 
pressing his personality and compensating for his obvious lack 
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of security, affection, and understanding. Probably in his 
own eyes there is nothing particularly abnormal about his 
mode of conduct. The satisfaction of emotional needs has 
always seemed a quite justifiable process to both the abnormal 
and normal personality. There are possibilities in the func- 
tioning of the homeroom for satisfying the need for recognition 
from other human beings in a perfectly ordinary and normal 
way. ‘There is a chance for growth and achievement socially, 
for a feeling of affection and acceptance by a group, provided 
of course the individual is willing to conform. The likelihood 
is that he will pay the price of recognition by adjusting himself 
to the standards of the group. This adjustment is essential 
and primary to the subsequent pursuit of any group recrea- 
tional activities. 


Determination of Youth’s Needs and Interests 


It is also primary in guiding youth towards a wholesome use 
of leisure to determine just what are his needs and interests. 
A program fashioned on adult standards is wholly inadequate. 
Hamrin and Erickson offer a recreational program embracing 
the areas of school extra-class activities, hobbies, physical 
development, speech activities, nature study, art, science, the 
library, church affairs, movies, and improved personal-social- 
civic relations. The plan is to interest the student in some one 
area of his choice, rather than to force him to adopt a given 
type of leisure activity. Lefever, Turrell and Weitzel have 
investigated the general expressed desires and needs of youth, 
and have found them to center about improved social abilities, 
vocational interests, money matters, educational planning, 
reading, personal attractiveness, personality growth, sex, 
study habits, radio, movies, and the like. We may well use 
this as a yardstick in determining the type and extent of rec- 
reational guidance. 

Having determined the main areas of adolescent interest, 
our next step would seem to be an organization of these inter- 
ests into definite groups. The value of this procedure can be 
seen in the subsequent work of building units for presentation 
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in homeroom guidance periods. For the sake of convenience, 
Jones has divided leisure-time activities into four groups. 
They are escape activities, general culture or appreciation 
activities, creative activities, and service activities. Escape 
activities tend to make one forget the routine of life, and hence 
are entirely different from the general type of work in which a 
student is engaged. Cultural pursuits are designed to broaden 
one’s outlook, as well as to distract and relax. Creative activi- 
ties demand personal participation and offer an outlet for 
originality and personal initiative. They too offer relaxation. 
The service activities include things done for others. Obvi- 
ously there is an overlapping and interaction of the various 
categories listed. It is difficult to isolate completely any 
phase of human conduct. 


Ideals in Recreational Guidance 


The ideal in a philosophy of recreational guidance would 
start with escape activities and try to sublimate the interests 
and needs of the group to the level of service activities. It 
is not to be inferred that escape from the monotony of life is a 
cowardly and despicable act, but rather that the groups of 
recreational pursuits as listed form a hierarchy ranging from 
the least to the most desirable, and that it is just as easy to 
escape through service or creative functions as by means of the 
simpler distracting situations of life. The advantage of help- 
ing one’s fellows, while still benefiting personally from a 
recreational device, is not to be ignored. 

Since most adolescents begin and remain on the level of 
escape activities, it is here that the work of recreational guid- 
ance must begin. This would seem to be particularly true 
for the directing of the delinquent or maladjusted youth. The 
whole gamut of extra-class activities may well serve as an 
escape from the tedium of actual class work, and has the 
additional advantage of associating the concept of school life 
with something pleasant and enjoyable. That the extra- 
curricular offerings of a school can be easily raised to the levels 
of cultural, creative, and service activities needs no special 
demonstration. 
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Endicott, in his book “One Hundred Guidance Lessons,” has 
presented a very workable approach to the problem of plan- 
ning the use of leisure time. He begins by pointing out the 
economic value of adopting as hobbies activities that are both 
enjoyable and productive. The vocational possibilities of 
these early interests is also a talking point in our attempt to 
direct the adolescent in his selection of something worth while 
to do in his spare moments. 

Those of us who can gracefully cite statistics on the correla- 
tion of delinquency with the abuse of leisure have a device 
that may prove helpful. Others may prefer to offer the data 
relative to the discovery that, the higher a person has gone 
educationally, the more likelihood that he will select cultural, 
creative, or service recreation. Whatever may be the ap- 
proach, the goal is always the same. Our task is to set before 
youth the personal benefits he himself will derive from healthy 
leisure pursuits. Time and energy are wasted when realism is 
replaced by attempted appeals to idealism, altruism, and 


philanthropy, especially in the beginning of homeroom guid- 
ance programs. Youth is still primarily egoistic. 


Standards in Leisure Activities 


As for the standards. governing one’s choice of leisure 
activities, Endicott also has offered an excellent unit. He lists 
six requirements for worthwhile recreation: (1) it must not 
endanger health; (2) it should provide mental stimulation; 
(3) it should promote character and personality growth, and 
(4) lead to a wider acquaintanceship with desirable friends; 
(5) it must not interfere with work, school, religion, or home 
life, (6) nor should it require funds beyond one’s means. 

Besides these general standards of wholesome recreation, 
the homeroom program may best provide some further, more 
pertinent data on judging the worth of specific types of pas- 
times. This would hold especially true for the more common 
interests of youth, such as magazine reading, motion pictures 
and the like. For example, a rating chart for magazines 
would include estimates on the quality of paper and printing, 
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illustrations, kind of advertising, cover designs, reputation of 
authors, motives to which stories appeal, literary style, etc. 
An estimate of the value of motion pictures would cover de- 
tails of photography, lighting, acting, moral or ethical stand- 
ards, etc. Detjen and Detjen have treated these matters 
very comprehensively in their “Homeroom Guidance Pro- 
grams for the Junior High School Years.’’ Those who have no 
particularly severe phobia for the omnipresent workbook will 
find a helpful device in “Recreation and Leisure,” The Funior 
Citizen Series for Homeroom and Group Conferences, by Trow, 
Zapf and McKown. 


The Indispensable Component 


So much for a general consideration of the paper work be- 
hind a group recreational guidance program. Few have 
achieved the degree of optimism required to hope for an 
immediate reversal in the conduct of the maladjusted by 
reason of these humble efforts. Knowing what is good 
recreation gives no assurance that the adolescent will at once 
slough off his interest in the cheap, vulgar, and indecent. 
What seems to be of greater import than all the information a 
homeroom program can offer, is the personal enthusiasm of the 
teacher or counselor; his own vibrant personality selling his 
message to youth through the media of example and whole- 
some living. If recreational guidance is to function efficiently, 
it must be placed in the hands of those who have themselves 
“learned to play,” and found life a rather interesting and 
enjoyable experience. There is no delinquent or emotionally 
thwarted adolescent so insensible as to be unaffected by the 
influence of a wholesome personality. The old saw on Mark 
Hopkins is particularly applicable here: 


For the farmer boy thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 

The kind of a man I want to be 

Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is. 
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Sophomores Speak on the Life of Christ 


By Sister Mary Jeanne, R.S.M. 
Our Lady of Mercy High School, Rochester 10, N. Y. 


Our purpose in teaching the Life of Christ in high school is 
to help our pupils know Christ better, love Him more sincerely, 
and follow Him more closely all through their lives. This 
lofty aim is vitalized by the enthusiastic response which teen- 
agers accord to a study of Christ’s life. 

Given the proper approach to this study, ideal-loving youth 
gradually make the desirable transition from the foolish aping 
of worldlings to a virtuous imitation of Jesus, their true 
““Model.”” Christ, the God-Man, becomes their Ideal. Close 
contact with the “Model” improves their everyday living and 
leaves its imprint upon those with whom they associate. How 
could it be otherwise, once they have been captivated by the 
attractive personality of Him “‘who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life’? 

Perhaps the most logical and effective way to bring the 
“living” Christ into the lives of our pupils is to give them, not 
only the more important phases of His life, but also the finer 
details. These details are rich in material that can be con- 
verted into personal applications. Pupils profit immensely by 
making this type of study. Asked their opinion in the matter, 
they invariably say that an intensive study of Christ’s life is 
precisely what they want. Likewise, former graduates gen- 
erally admit that the most beneficial religion course in high 
school was the study of the Life of Christ. All this shows 
plainly that young people are keenly aware of the wonderful 
effect of this study on their personal lives. 

We are submitting the results of a questionnaire given to a 
group of 153 sophomores in our school. Pupils were asked to 
be perfectly frank and to omit writing their names on the 
answer sheet. The following statements are indicative of the 
general trend of answers which we pass on for the considera- 
tion of those who are interested. 
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Question One: Jf you were given the opportunity to study the 
Life of Christ for a half-year, one year, or two years, which 
would you choose? Why? 


Here are the reasons most frequently given for preferring the 
two-year course. 

“T find the Life of Christ a very interesting subject, which 
enables me to learn how to become really Christ-like.” 

“T believe I can never learn enough about Christ and His 
wonderful works.” 

“This study gives me a better understanding and a deeper 
appreciation of the Mass and brings Christ into the daily hap- 
penings in my life.” 

“T think that the Life of Christ cannot be taught too fully. 
Every detail of His life teaches us some lesson that we should 
know. Really to learn how to live His life we need a longer 
period of time to study it.” 


Question Two: How is the study of the Life of Christ influencing 
your everyday living? 

The following answers illustrate the general attitude of the 
pupils. 

“This study is giving me a greater love for Christ, prompting 
me to hear Mass and receive Holy Communion more often.” 

“Tt teaches me to think, speak and act in a more Christ-like 
way.” 

“T never realized before what Jesus really did and suffered 
for me, and it makes me want to do little things as well as big 
things for Him.” 

“Tt teaches me to be more obedient, charitable, and humble.” 

“It makes me look at things from a different angle. I’m 
beginning to learn why I am here on earth.”’ 

“Before making decisions, I usually ask myself what Christ 
would do if He were in my place.” 

“T no longer think of Christ as being distant from me, but as 
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a Friend to whom I can freely talk in time of doubt or trouble.” 
“Tt teaches me how to draw my friends and companions to 
Christ through good example.” 


Question Three: State concisely your opinion regarding the 
effect of this study on your future. 


The trend of the answers indicates that the effects of the 
course will be life-long. 

“This study will influence me to choose a vocation that 
enables me to serve God and humanity.” 

“This study can completely change one’s plan for the future, 
giving one the courage to choose a lifework in which one can 
give God the greatest honor and glory.” 

“T think that, if we should ever drift a little away from the 
Church, this study will bring us back to the right path.” 

“This study shows me the need we have of getting men and 
women to carry our religion to distant lands.” 

“If I have a vocation to the married state, I shall marry 
one of my own because that’s what Christ wants.” 

“T used to say, ‘I’ll never be a nun,’ and that was the end of 
it. Now this course has me thinking more and more of 
choosing a Religious vocation.” 

“T am considering becoming a nurse, since I have seen how 
Christ enjoyed helping the sick.” 

Since this survey proves that young people want a detailed 
study of the Life of Christ, there should be an effort on our part 
to see that every Catholic high school offers at least one year 
in this course. When teen-agers show such eagerness to gain 
a greater knowledge of Christ that they may imitate their 


“Model,” should it not stimulate us to help them attain this 
ideal? 











Senior High School Religion: A 
Catholic Synthesis 


By Sister M. Feuicia, O.P. 
Instructor at St. Thomas the Apostle High School, Chicago, IIl. 


At a recent regional meeting of the Catholic Sociological 
Society, general and sectional sessions gave recognition to high 
school problems in this field of the social studies. So spirited 
was the discussion of these needs that it became urgent and 
inspirational to clarify one’s own concept of teaching this 
course. Perhaps the following thoughts may be helpful also to 
others. 

The members of the sociology classes in St. Thomas the 
Apostle High School are seniors, girls from average American 
city homes of rather limited incomes. In the majority of these 
families both parents work, and over half of the students 
themselves are engaged in part-time earning activities. In 
several cases, they come from broken families or are the 
daughters of mixed marriages. 

In the school schedule of studies, sociology satisfies the re- 
quirement for senior religion, a situation which makes it 
possible to require extra reading as well as the usual prepara- 
tion in a credit course. These details are set down to give a 
background for the plan of instruction. 

When these classes were first organized four years ago, there 
arose the problem of formulating objectives. Two viewpoints 
presented themselves: (1) that in which an objective or factual 
content would predominate (that is to say, a study of social 
problems as they relate to other people and to society in 
general); or (2) a subjective end in which should be developed 
a practical philosophy of everyday, successful social living 
based on Christian principles, and the synthesis of the theo- 
retical and dogmatic religious instruction obtained through 
the eleven years of previous school attendance. So much 
publicity has been given in recent years to Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins’ insistence that Catholic schools do not realize the 
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unexplored riches of their educational system, as to evoke the 
decision to utilize here the obvious opportunity to focus all 
preceding intellectual and social experience in the illumination 
of a Catholic philosophy of life, and to help these students to 
solve their own problems in the attainment of adult happiness. 
-Needless to say, the second view prevailed, nor has the deci- 
sion ever been regretted. It has been, moreover, a constant 
endeavor to encourage these young girls to be mature in their 
foresight, to recognize, the inescapable facts of early marriage 
for many, and for most the necessity of independent economic 
status. Few will go to college. After their senior year, the 
great majority will never have access to an appreciation of the 
riches contained in a Catholic philosophy. Therefore, it has 
seemed imperative to equip these girls with the fundamental 
principles by which to interpret their problems, since even a 
Catholic philosophy becomes merely academic unless it be 
related to practical situations. Too much of the present-day 
teaching method is concerned with reform in general, or for 


individuals other than oneself. In the relationship mentioned 
above, this course stresses the great need of personal sanctifica- 
tion by the simple means of learning to live as God intended— 
to live a well-balanced life with a keen recognition of His 
rights, His law, and the happiness He has designed in an 
eternity with Him. 


Developing of Confidence in Students 


Throughout the first part of the year, it is necessary to win 
the confidence of the students. Questions from them are en- 
couraged, the classroom procedure is informal, and they soon 
become much interested in matters which concern themselves 
so vitally. To elicit this confidence great pains must be taken 
to manifest interest in the social life of the individual. No ex- 
pression of personal opinion by a student can be considered 
trivial or irrelevant. In this way, erroneous thinking can be 
discovered and checked. The candid remarks of the students 
point to trends of thought often reflective of un-Catholic 
sentiments rooted in the family. One will be frequently most 
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edified at the simplicity with which these students will reveal 
their own experiences as examples of the discussion. Herein 
lie golden opportunities for straightening out imperfect and 
even warped ideas. 

The textbook for this course is Landis and Landis’ “Social 
Living,” but any like volume may be selected for the first. 
third of the year in order to obtain basic social concepts such 
as: heredity and environment, culture, group relations, social 
controls, etc. The definitions introduced provide the nucleus 
for a vocabulary, while at the same time the Catholic interpre- 
tation may be applied: for example, in relation to heredity, 
such doctrines as those referring to evolution, eugenics, spir- 
itual endowment; in relation to culture, the vast influence 
Christianity has had in shaping our institutions and our 
opportunities (all of this has great pertinence in these days). 
Discussions on instincts create an opening to touch upon the 
Church’s teachings on purity, a prelude to the later intensive 
study of marriage and the family. 

A great deal of stress is placed upon group and personal 
relations. This part the girls enjoy especially, since they are 
at the age when such problems loom very large. It must be 
emphasized that to learn the meanings of accommodation, 
conflict, compensation, revolt, leadership, and the like, counts 
for little if the students do not make practical application to 
themselves. This, too, becomes an indirect preparation 
for successful marriage, inasmuch as it is so often the selfish, 
unbalanced character which wrecks the most promising union. 

To accomplish this end of personal improvement, an in- 
teresting device can be employed. About the first of De- 
cember when trustful, eager relations have been established, 
the students are asked if they are willing to accept construc- 
tive criticism from their classmates. No one is obliged to be 
the subject of this searching analysis, but, to judge from the 
impatience in which they await their turn, no one desires to be 
left out. Accordingly, from day to day, the students write on 
small slips of paper their anonymous observations on the 
appearance, social conduct, character traits, of the girl whose 
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name is proposed. To prevent any discussion or collusion on 
these comments, the name is never announced until the 
moment of writing, and the students are further admonished 
that this is strictly a private matter, not for retailing to others. 
When these slips have been collected and examined later by 
the instructor, she makes an appointment for an interview; 
these usually last from a half-hour to an hour and a quarter 
(if there be an unbalanced personality)—a considerable time, 
yes, but very well spent, a period during which one can be 
edified by the humility displayed and the great willingness to 
follow the suggestions given for improvement. This is by no 
means a staged attitude because visible results are found to 
follow. Loud voices, extremes of extra- or introversion, social 
conflicts, inferiorities, bad moral habits, undesirable traits 
such as gossiping, home difficulties—all come under the keen 
and frank comments. One can soften the most telling blows, 
and of course it is imperative wever to let the slips out of one’s 
possession. Here, too, is a splendid chance to check on basic 
Catholic practices, which, if adhered to, provide an irremov- 
able support for the future. One can urge the girl to frequent 
and preferably weekly Communions, daily Rosary (of the 
family group if possible), morning prayers, use of the missal at 
Mass to insure recognition of its importance as the official act 
of worship of God. There is opportunity to air the questions 
of avocation and vocation and to stress prayerful preparation 
for these. The interview tends to make the students more in- 
clined to take stock of themselves, a procedure calculated to 
develop that honesty with self necessary for happy relations 
with others. 

These personality talks, in and out of class, also provoke an 
understanding and discussion of practical virtues and their 
need in a well-balanced life. The girls never tire of the re- 
peated insistence that living well socially and supernaturally 
is their preparation for real holiness and the only possible in- 
surance for successful marriage. Sometimes their questions 
reach even to elementary contemplation; when this occurs, 
the worth of sanctity and heaven can be driven home with con- 
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siderable force. They are, likewise, deeply intrigued by social 
charm, and bring numberless magazine articles on the subject. 
Here again is opened the way to acquaint them with the telling 
eftectiveness of sanctifying grace as the only true ingredient of 
attractiveness and refinement. 


Second Phase of Course 


A few weeks before Christmas is begun the second phase of 
the course. This part includes study of the marriage and 
family problems,*the labor question, education, nature of 
religious development and worship. The textbook for these 
institutions is provided by the Treacy edition of the “Five 
Great Encyclicals.” The class started out with the “Casti 
Connubii,” or rather a careful approach to it was built up by 
consideration of boy and girl relations, qualities to be looked 
for in both prospective husband and wife, etc. During the 
present year the final part of the Encyclical was studied first 
because of its emphasis on thorough preparation for marriage. 
Part II followed during which ample time was given to the ex- 
planation and comprehension of why these modern ideas are 
wrong. The essay on birth control by the Reverend F. J. 
Connor (in Flynn, “Prose Readings,” Scribner, 1943) gives a 
very clear analysis of why the Church condemns this practice, 
an explanation which can be applied to all other violations of 
the natural order. If young Catholic America is to be edu- 
cated to meet the current, insidious attacks on morality, it is 
well for them to know the cogent reasons which the Church 
has for her unequivocal opposition. The arguments of the 
supporters of these fallacies can thus be met with more intelli- 
gent effectiveness than by merely insisting that the Church 
does not approve. Part III of the Encyclical with its masterly 
discussion of the sacramental character of marriage, the nature 
of true love, the blessings of matrimony, is read last. All this 
requires much labor from the teacher, who has practically to 
explain the text phrase by phrase, but the results justify the 
procedure. The students know that they are-getting the 
straight doctrine with no evasions and are themselves willing 
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to work hard. Moreover, in no other material can one find 
such an authoritative, complete, reverential treatment of what 
our religion considers essential to a happy wedlock. Is it not 
advisable that those who are looking forward to marriage know 
the scope of the subject rather than that they be permitted to 
blunder into situations which create only disaster? 

During these weeks, six or eight all told, the students are 
required to report briefly on their reading of sundry pamphlets 
relative to marital problems. The Queen’s Work, the Paulist 
Press, Our Sunday Visitor, America, and many others print 
admirable material. For example, there are booklets such as 
“Into Their Company” and “Modern Youth and Chastity” 
by Father G. Kelly, S.J., the Chicago Tribune column by 
Maureen Daly, articles in the Catholic Digest and Reader’s 
Digest, besides numerous other publications which drive home 
very important illustrations in attractive form. The course is 
rounded off with a study of the Nuptial Mass and the impedi- 
ments to marriage, which underlie the documents used in this 
diocese to preclude any claims for nullity later on. The pastor 
of the parish has kindly supplied copies of these papers, and 
the instructor takes care that the individuals know well the 
obligations entailed in a marriage contract. At the request of 
the class a question box was used; a host of questions were 
asked publicly in class so that no girl should leave the school 
without a complete appreciation of what Christian marriage 
means. Any points which could not be answered satisfactorily 
are referred to the priest in charge of religious instruction in 
order to obtain exact theological teaching on the matter. He 
has been most helpful. 

At the close, the students were asked to write anonymously 
their opinions of the Encyclical. Their views were almost 
unanimous in declaring that the reading was difficult but, 
after the class discussion, eminently practical. Some of their 
remarks follow: 


“Tt was one of the most worthwhile things I have ever 
read. It has made me understand what true love is and 
the value of having a rich, full, Catholic marriage.” 
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“It made marriage, as most of the pagan world sees it to- 
day, seem cheap and insignificant.” 

“T never knew that marriage was a contract to help one 
another to heaven. I just thought that people just get 
married so as not to be alone.” 








A final student reaction summarizes well the end of the course 
of instruction: 






























“If some of the young girls I know . . . had had instruc- 
tion such as we had,-their lives wouldn’t be in such a muddle 
to-day. ... As for me, it changed my viewpoint con- 


siderably and sent me to God to ask help in selecting my 
vocation. Before this time I hadn’t even dreamed of letting 
God in on it at all.” 


The two labor Encyclicals are studied next, either together 
or interrupted by the one on education (so as to give a little 
variety). The lucidity of thought, the masterly style of both 
Leo XIII and Pius XI, make these two subjects really interest- 
ing. One is amazed at the ease with which these untrained 
girls absorb the abstract thought. Labor problems come very 
close to their lives, as may be seen from the illustrations they 
themselves supply; there are also opportunities to teach them 
not to “chisel” on their employer’s time, to keep Sunday holy, 
to realize that their work is a social contribution and a step- 
ping up to sanctity when done with a supernatural motive. 
As a balance to this stiff classwork, there are the reading 
assignments in current magazines, Catholic and secular, on 
pertinent subjects such as factory experiments, better labor- 
management relations, codperatives, socialism and its defects, 
labor systems in other countries, etc. The students have re- 
marked that they had no idea that such reading could be so 
very interesting. Another favorite plan is to require a biogra- 
phy of a Saint as reflecting the best possible model of the value 
of service to others and the dignity of labor. Since this task 
falls usually in the Lenten season, one can urge the value of 
spiritual reading during this period. Appropriate also is this 
exercise in view of the passage at the end of the Encyclical on 
Education, where the Holy Father stresses the importance to 
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society of the diverse contributions of these holy sons and 
daughters of God. 


Incidental Studies 


For the remainder of the year other subjects and institutions 
are studied as time permits. The nature of the State and its 
powers are covered so completely and practically in the En- 
cyclicals on labor and education that separate, formal treat- 
ment is scarcely necessary. Likewise, race relations crop up so 
frequently in other connections that explicit study is omitted. 
Reading assignments in the excellent periodical articles, added 
to persistent repetition of. the obligations of justice and 
charity, are aids in breaking down prejudice. One can always 
devote several lessons to the institution of religion to gain an 
opening for instruction on the vital necessity of the social 
worship of God demanded by our holy religion. So many of 
the modern youth, Catholic though they may be, look upon 
Sunday worship as a pure “must,” penalized with arbitrary, 
grave consequences, or look upon it as a personal communing 
with God (reminiscent of sixteenth-century individualism), 
which some construe as an excuse to omit Sunday Mass alto- 
gether when they lack the “proper” emotional feeling. The 
cause of both these states of mind is that these young people 
have no true concept of the nature of the Holy Sacrifice. One 
can ask individuals time and time again why they assist at 
Mass; all too frequently the answer is: ‘‘Because the Church 
says we have to.” This spirit of Catholic obedience is indeed 
admirable, but far more worthy of God would be a positive 
appreciation of this supreme social act of worship. 

Use of leisure time also affords a topic of interest and profit. 
Dancing, movies, reading, sports can be presented so as to 
emphasize their social and spiritual values as well as to point 
out any features not in harmony with Catholic objectives. 
Cultivation of hobbies makes a good reading assignment. 
These interests and others of similar character can be demon- 
strated as means towards the development of that full human 
life so consonant with our philosophy. With the exception, 
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then, of the institution of religion and the employment of 
leisure time, one need not be too concerned with fitting in addi- 
tional fields of study. The others are less intimately related 
to personal living and, as in the case of delinquency, often 
present a negative picture. It seems much more important to 
stress the development of positive, constructive attitudes and 
principles. 

To conclude, then, it would be well to review the goals of 
this course: first, to demonstrate the practice of concrete 
Catholic living with an emphasis on the attractiveness, possi- 
bility, and great accessibility of holiness in that living; sec- 
ond, to draw together in a Catholic synthesis the intellectual 
and social experience previously attained; third, to afrive ata 
more vivid appreciation of the value, the beauty, the depth, 
and the dignity of being a Catholic, so that each girl may be- 
come more aware of what it means to be a child of God, the 
princess daughter of the King of Kings. 


Communism Threatens the Missions in China 


“The communists in Yenan have killed seven priests, banished the others, 
including the Bishop. They are persecuting the Catholics, and they are 
using the church buildings as Red headquarters. 

“Tt is doubtful whether this communist minority wish to reach any real 
agreement with Gen. Chiang Kaishek’s government. They are likely to 
claim a recognition that would imply abdication by the government or a 
partnership that would permit them to weave the familiar Red pattern of 
unrest, protest, obstruction, and finally domination. 

“From all purely political controversies the Catholic missionary stands 
aloof. But communism is far from being merely political. In theory and 
in practice it is militant-atheism functioning as a repressive dictatorship. 
No Christian can be unconcerned, as communist leaders play for position in 
China and the entire Far East” (Father Patrick O’Connor in the Far 
East, January, 1945). 





Constitution of the Catholic Church 


By Broruer Francis J. Greiner, S.M., M.A. 
Marynook, Galesville, Wis. 


One of the taunts commonly hurled against the Church by 
her critics is that she is too well organized. Does not this very 
neat organization of the Church at which they cavil, bear 
the imprint of the Divine Founder, Jesus Christ, who has 
ordered all things forcefully and sweetly—from the Vicar of 
Christ to the humblest child admitted to the bosom of the 
Church by holy baptism? 

The Catholic Church, which is the Mystical Body of Christ 
and the Spouse of Christ, has as its invisible head Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, true God and trueman. The soul of the living organ- 
ism of the Church is the Holy Spirit, who sanctifies and guides 
the Church as a whole, as well as each individual soul. 

When Christ established His Church, He named St. Peter 
the visible head of the Church. To Simon Peter Christ en- 
trusted the keys of the kingdom, and to him He gave the com- 
mission to “feed My lambs, feed My sheep.” The Popes, who 
as successors of St. Peter are Vicars of Christ and Sovereign 
Pontiffs, possess the same spiritual primacy in the Church as 
Christ bestowed on St. Peter, the first Pope. The teaching, 
governing, and sanctifying authority of the Church which is 
vested in the Sovereign Pontiff implies jurisdiction over all 
the members of the Mystical Body of Christ. Others merely 
share to a limited degree in the authority of the Holy Father. 

The ordinary council or senate of the Pope is the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, which comprises, when complete, seventy 
members—six Cardinal Bishops, fifty Cardinal Priests, and 
fourteen Cardinal Deacons. To the College of Cardinals is 
entrusted the temporary government of the Church upon the 
death or resignation of the Pope; upon them likewise devolves 
the election of a new Pope when the Holy See becomes vacant. 
Besides serving as advisers of the Sovereign Pontiff, the Car- 
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dinals are active especially in the various departments of the 
Roman Curia. 

The Roman Curia consists, in reality, of committees which 
handle the varied problems and which route the business of 
the Holy See. Included in the Roman Curia are twelve 
Sacred Congregations (three of which have the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself as Prefect, the other nine being headed by 
Cardinals), three Tribunals, and five Offices. 


The Sacred Congregations 


The twelve Congregations are the following: (1) the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office (to guard faith and morals, to dis- 
cover heresy, to condemn books and writings); (2) the Con- 
sistorial Congregation (to found new dioceses, select bishops, 
and regulate the government of dioceses); (3) the Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church (to handle all matters pertaining 
to the persons, discipline, and rites of the Eastern Church); 
(4) the Congregation of the Sacraments (to legislate concerning 
the discipline of the Seven Sacraments, but not concerning 
their dogmatic doctrine nor their ceremonies); (5) the Con- 
gregation of the Council (to oversee the observance of the pre- 
cepts of the Church); (6) the Congregation of Affairs of Reli- 
gious (to decide on matters pertaining to Religious); (7) the 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith (to direct all 
those regions in which, the hierarchy not being constituted, the 
missionary state still exists); (8) the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites (to watch over the diligent observance of the sacred rites 
and ceremonies of the Latin Church, to grant dispensations, 
and to deal with causes of beatification and canonization); 
(9) the Congregation of Ceremonies (to arrange all pontifical 
ceremonies to be observed in the Pontifical Chapel and Court 
and in the sacred functions which the Cardinals perform out- 
side the Pontifical Chapel); (10) the Congregation for Extra- 
ordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs (to handle affairs submitted 
by the Supreme Pontiff through the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, and especially matters having reference to civil laws 
and concordats); (11) the Congregation of Seminaries and 
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Universities (to regulate all things pertaining to Seminaries 
and the Studies in Catholic Universities, including those ad- 
ministered by members of Religious societies); (12) the Con- 
gregation of the Basilica of St. Peter (to take care of matters 
pertaining to the buildings and upkeep of the Basilica of St. 
Peter). 


The Sacred Tribunals and Offices 


The three Tribunals (or courts of justice) are: (1) the 
Sacred Penitentiary (to decide questions of conscience and to 
handle matters regarding the forum internum, non-sacramental 
as well as sacramental, and all questions pertaining to indul- 
gences); (2) the Sacred Roman Rota (to consider all conten- 
tious cases requiring judicial procedure, civil as well as criminal, 
not major ones, which are handled in the Roman Curia); (3) 
the Apostolic Signatura (to serve as the supreme tribunal or 
court of appeal in the Roman Curia). 

The five Offices or authorities to transact specified business 
for the Holy See are as follows: (1) the Apostolic Chancery 
(to forward sub plumbo the Apostolic letters concerning the 
provision of consistorial benefices, the institution of new 
dioceses and chapters, and the transaction of other more im- 
portant affairs of the Church); (2) the Apostolic Datary (to 
confer non-consistorial benefices): (3) the Apostolic Camera 
(to care for and administer the property and temporal rights 
of the Holy See, especially during the periods of vacancy); 
(4) the Secretariate of State, headed by the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State (to handle both ordinary and extraordinary 
affairs of the Church and to communicate Papal Briefs); (5) 
the Secretariate of Briefs to Princes and of Latin Letters (to 
write in Latin the Acts of the Supreme Pontiff). 

To keep in personal contact with the Universal Church 
throughout the world, the Holy Father appoints his representa- 
tives, legates, delegates, and nuncios for the various countries 
and extraordinary events. Toa country which is signatory to 
a Concordat with the Vatican, is assigned a Papal Nuncio who 
is the diplomatic representative of the Holy See before the 
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governing body of the country or nation. An Apostolic Dele- 
gate is appointed as supervisor of the Church in certain coun- 
tries. In a detached manner, the Apostolic Delegate observes 
the Hierarchy, clergy, Religious, and laity in action, to give 
the Holy See first-hand information on the condition of the 
Church in a specific country. For Councils and Congresses 
(e.g., Eucharistic Congresses) the Sovereign Pontiff often 
appoints a personal representative or legate called a Papal 
Legate. If the legate is sent out from Rome, he is designated 
Legate a Latere. Thus, the Holy Father, through his personal 
representatives, has his finger on the pulse of the whole 
Church—in fact, of the whole world. 
Territorial ‘Divisions 

As the territory of the Church is coéxtensive with all the 
land inhabited by souls redeemed by the blood of Christ, the 
Holy Father stations governors (archbishops and _ bishops) 
in the various Provinces of the Church, who are invested in 
general with the same threefold authority as he, but possess 
only a limited jurisdiction. Missionary districts are directly 
under the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. 

Similar to the division of the United States into States, and 
the States into counties, is the division of the Church into 
provinces, and of the provinces into dioceses. At the head of 
each province is an archbishop or metropolitan who presides 
over the archdiocese, or principal diocese in the province. 
Certain archbishops have honorary titles as patriarchs or 
primates. The patriarch is the head of certain distinguished 
provinces of the Church. The principal patriarchates are those 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria (Egypt), Rome, Antioch, and Con- 
stantinople (J-A-R-A-C). Other patriarchates are those 
of Babylon (of the Chaldeans), Cilicia (of the Armenians), the 
West Indies, the East Indies, Lisbon, and Venice. 

A primate is an archbishop who holds priority among the 
bishops of a country or nation. This ascendancy usually is 
the result of the importance of the see which he holds, because 
it antedates any other in the country. Thus, the Archbishop 
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of Baltimore, the first episcopal see erected by the Pope, holds 
the title of primate among the Hierarchy of the United States. 
In any assembly of the bishops of the country, the primate is 
the president or chairman, 


Bishops are appointed heads of the dioceses by the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Usually two bishops officiate at the consecration of a 
bishop-elect. Within his own diocese, under the Pope, the 
bishop is the official teacher, governor, and sanctifier of souls. 
As head of the diocese, he appoints his personal deputy, his 
alter ego—the vicar-general, a priest who presides over the 
diocese in the absence of the bishop. The chief executive under 
the bishop in the administration of diocesan affairs is the 
chancellor, who carries out his functions at the chancery 
office of. the diocese. 


The councillors of the bishop are called consultors—selected 
from the exemplary and experienced priests of the diocese. 
The diocesan curia takes care of various problems entrusted 
to it. 

If the archdiocese or diocese is very extensive, or if the age or 
health of the archbishop or bishop warrants it, the Holy See 
appoints an assistant bishop to the archbishop or bishop. 
This assistant is called the auxiliary or coadjutor bishop. He 
is given the latter title if he is appointed with the right of suc- 
cession. The auxiliary or coadjutor bishop always holds the 
title of some extinct see of the East as a Titular Bishop.' 

The diocese is subdivided geographically into parishes: At 
the head of each parish is a pastor, selected by the bishop. If 
the parish comprises many families or many souls, the bishop 
assigns one or more assistant pastors to the parish. 

Catholic institutions such as schools, hospitals, asylums, and 
homes, often have a chaplain attached to them. The chaplain 


is appointed by the bishop and has charge of all the souls in 
the institution. 


1 See New Catholic Dictionary, pp. 957-65, for a list of these extinct sees, which formerly 
were called in partibus infidelium. 
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Religious Orders and Institutes 

Besides the diocesan clergy, there is a large body of Religious 
in many dioceses who are likewise the assistants of the bishops 
in carrying out his pastoral work in behalf of the flock of Christ. 
Religious Orders. and Congregations in the Church fall into 
two main classes: pontifical Religious institutes, which de- 
pend directly upon the Holy See (usually through the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious); and diocesan Religious institutes, 
which are dependent upon the Ordinary of the place. For the 
diocesan religious institute, the Bishop ordinarily designates 
a chaplain or spiritual director who supervises and guides the 
institute in his name. 

There are two kinds of pontifical Religious institutes: the 
exempt, which are directly subject to the Holy See inde- 
pendently of the Ordinary of the place (for example, the 
Order of St. Benedict); and the non-exempt, which are directly 
subject to the Holy See, having received at least a Decree of 
Commendation from Rome, but which are under the Ordinary 
of the place both as members of the faithful and as clerics de- 
voted to the care of souls in the diocese (for example, the 
Society of Mary). . 

In missionary districts directly under the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, there is a regular procedure for 
the formal establishment of the Hierarchy. If the Church 
makes progress in such a district, the area is soon designated 
as a prefecture, with a prefect apostolic, appointed by the 
Pope, as superior. The prefect apostolic is a priest designated 
to supervise a missionary district, and usually empowered to 
administer Confirmation and the Minor Orders. If further 
progress is made in the Prefecture, it is raised to the rank of a 
vicariate with a vicar apostolic, named by the Pope, as head. 
A vicar apostolic is a titular bishop, with the faculties of ful- 
filling all the functions of a bishop in his vicariate. Lastly, the 
vicariate is erected into a diocese by the Holy See. The 
gradual evolution of a missionary district into a prefecture, a 
vicariate, and a diocese in an ecclesiastical province is illus- 
trated in the recent erection of the Diocese of Honolulu as a 
suffragan see in the ecclesiastical Province of San Francisco. 
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In addition to archbishops, bishops, and prefects apostolic 
(all appointees of the Holy See), priests are sometimes desig- 
nated prothonotary apostolic or missionary apostolic by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. A prothonotary apostolic is a priest to 
whom is awarded the highest honor beneath the episcopate. 
The possessor of this papal distinction has the privilege of 
pontificating four times a year, as well as of wearing the mitre 
and the episcopal ring. A missionary apostolic is a priest em- 
powered by the Holy Father to preach and to administer the 
Sacrament of Penance anywhere (even outside of the case of 
necessity) without first procuring faculties from the Ordinary 
of the place. This title of missionary apostolic is held by the 
Superiors General of the Society of Mary in virtue of a favor 
obtained from the Holy See in 1840 by the Reverend William 
Joseph Chaminade, its Founder. 

By God’s Providence, the pastor is the agent (under the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the bishop of the diocese), and the 
parish church is the spiritual power-house, whereby families 
and individual souls are enabled to attain the Beatific Vision 
of God. As a member of the Catholic Church, each lay mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body is capable of Catholic Action—or 
active participation of the laity in the apostolate of the 
hierarchy. Pope Pius XII declared concerning Catholic 
Action in his first Encyclical, Summi Pontificatus: “The 
prayer of the Church to the Lord of the Harvest that He send 
workers into His vineyard has been granted [by Catholic 
Action] to a degree proportionate to the present needs, and in 
a manner which supplements and completes the powers, often 
obstructed and inadequate, of the priestly apostolate.” 

Thus, the Catholic Church is a closely knit body, with Christ 
as head and with the authority radiating from the Sovereign 
Pontiff and affecting all the members. All the members in 
turn coéperate for the strengthening and growth of the body 
unto the establishment of the reign of Christ in the world. 

REFERENCES.—Catholic Encyclopedia; New Catholic Dic- 
tionary (Universal Knowledge Foundation); Official Catholic 
Directory; Practical Commentary on the Code of Canon Law, 
Vol. I, by Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M. 








A Challenge to the Catholic 
High School 


By tHE ReverenD Epwarp V. Sranrorp, O.S.A. 
Augustinian Monastery, Villanova, Pa. 


The great problem of Catholic secondary education in this 
country is not so much increased financial support with more 
and better school buildings and equipment, important as these 
materials assets are; it is not additional vocations to our teach- 
ing Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, although more vocations 
are undoubtedly needed. The need, in brief, is not so much 
quantitative in character as it is qualitative. The great prob- 
lem of Catholic secondary education is to supply effective 
Christian teachers who are fired by the persevering zeal of 
Christ, and who have the will and the ability firmly to implant 
the feet of our youth on the road that leads to heaven and to 
start them surely on their way to God. This need of our 
schools for teachers of quality has always been associated in 
my mind with the scriptural passage to be found in St. Luke’s 
Gospel: “The harvest indeed is great but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he’ send 
laborers into His harvest’ (Luke, x. 2). 


The Plight of Our Youth 


The chief concern at the present time, our chief concern 
for the future, must be the plight of our young people. They 
are in greater danger today than ever before, not from in- 
fluences acting within themselves but from influences at work 
without. The hysteria and emotional unbalance of war time, 
the necessities of military service, the psychological effects of 
the cruelties and barbarities of this war, the prodigious sacri- 
fices in the lives and health of millions of human beings, the 
uncertainties of the future—all these realities will have bane- 
ful effects not only upon the generation of youth fighting in the 
battle lines, but also upon generations to come. Indeed, the 
days are most unpropitious for our youth. There is a real 
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danger that a moral and religious blight may enfold them after 
this war, that high ideals may be dragged into the mire. We 
have grave reason to fear for the future of religion, for the 
stability of the home and the safety of the State. 

The harmful influences which I have mentioned are fairly 
self-evident. I will not attempt to develop all of them. In 
order to illustrate my point it should be sufficient to explain in 
detail but one of them—the necessities of military service. 
Today all able-bodied young men upon reaching 18 years of 
age are subject to military service. Little time is now lost in 
inducting them. As a matter of fact, thousands of young men 
are enlisting every year in the Navy at 17 years of age. Fur- 
thermore, it is proposed to carry over into peacetime this 
policy of inducting all young men into military service. 

On the whole, the influence on young men of this artificial 
kind of life is not conducive to healthy religious and moral 
living. If there is any doubt about this, one should talk to 
men who have been “through the mill,” or to their chaplains. 
Anyone who will examine the literature, films, and methods 
used by the Army and the Navy for the control of venereal 
diseases and indoctrination of sex hygiene, will understand 
that young men, through no fault of their own, are placed in 
proximate occasions of sin and subjected to strong tempta- 
tions to barter away their purity. 


Challenge to Catholic Educators 


What is to be done? It will not suffice to say that there 
should be a reform in the pagan army outlook on sex morality. 
The welfare of youth is at stake, and therefore those who are 
charged with the guidance and education of youth have cer- 
tain responsibilities. The duty of Catholic high school teachers 
should be clear—to instruct young men of 16 and 17 years of 
age so eftectively in doctrinal truths and moral principles that 
they will have been forewarned and forearmed against the 
temptations and dangers of military life. Does this not pre- 


sent a challenge to the zeal and resourcefulness of the Catholic 
educator? 
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In the face of this and similar grave situations, where are 
there possibilities for good greater than in the Catholic school? 
Herein may be developed a safe leaven of youth wherewith the 
whole mass may be leavened. What a responsibility rests upon 
Catholic teachers and upon the Religious Teaching Orders of 
the Church! 

Those who have from Christ the mission of Christian edu- 
cators must live up to their calling, and strive to bring forth 
in the youth coming under their direction the finest flower of 
Christian taith. They must endeavor to draw out in these 
youths the best qualities of mind and heart, they must en- 
courage them to develop strong and courageous character— 
and do all this while engaged, as secular educators are engaged, 
in developing a sound mind in a healthy body. Here truly is 
a case where “the harvest indeed is great but the /adorers are 
few.” ° 

The Catholic school is a harvest field for all the members of 
the faculty. Almost every subject in the curriculum has its 
Catholic way of presentation, and therefore offers possibility 
of sowing some good seed and reaping fruit. The religious wel- 
fare of the students must be the concern of every member of 
the faculty, not merely of the chaplain and the teacher of re- 
ligion. To work under any other assumption would be to act 
in defiance of the Catholic principle that religion must be inti- 
mately interwoven with education, that it is not something to 
be added to the curriculum, much as you would add an extra 
course. Otherwise a Catholic school would be reduced almost 
to the level of a secular school where religion is taught on the 
“released time” plan. Granted that the Christian influence 
must pervade the school, what are the chief avenues of religious 
and moral influences. 


The Teacher of Religion 


First in importance is the teaching of religion. The formal 
religion class presents a golden opportunity for the zealous 
Christian apostle. It must be admitted that it is not easy to 
secure teachers suited by training and disposition to handle 
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this most important work. Much more is required than a good 
knowledge of the subject-matter. There must be a zeal that 
infuses life into the class and secures and holds the interest of 
the students. There must be, moreover, a thorough under- 
standing of young men and an appreciation of their problems, 
both real and imaginary. For the teacher of religion to fall 
down on the job through lack of preparation or want of interest 
or Zeal, is not only to miss a golden opportunity to labor at the 
harvest, but it is also to make that teacher answerable for ir- 
reparable harm. 

The teaching of religion both as to content and method 
should be undergoing constant testing and revision. Nowhere 
is that more important, as I have already implied, than at the 
high school level, particularly in the fourth or final year. In 
view of the present age for military service, I venture to sug- 
gest that the fourth year course of high school religion for boys 
should be carefully scrutinized and reorientated or supple- 
mented to anticipate the temptations and dangers of military 
life. The approach needs to be bold and vigorous and fear- 
lessly frank. This is a problem which needs the immediate 
attention of Catholic educators in the secondary field. It 
should be. studied at once by carefully selected groups who 
ought to enlist the advice and assistance of chaplains now serv- 
ing with the armed forces. 


Other Ways to Christ 


The possibilities of a Christian harvest in the Catholic 
secondary schools are not confined to the religion classes 
alone. There are the various religious and devotional activi- 
ties; there are the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist with their unlimited possibilities; there are the im- 
portant intimate personal contacts between teacher and stu- 
dent outside the classroom. I do not intend to mention all. 
I merely suggest some of the opportunities for laboring at the 
harvest. Though the conduct of religion classes depends upon 
those assigned as instructors in religion, though the responsibi- 
lities for religious activities may devolve upon the chaplain, 
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there is no reason for the other members of the faculty to 
adopt a “hands off” policy towards the religious welfare of the 
students. They must accept a full share of the responsibility 
in leading students to follow in the way of Christ. 

The Catholic teacher who does a good job in the classroom, 
who has a proper conception of the function and purpose of 
the Catholic school as a whole, who is friendly to the students 
and is easily approached, but who never seeks popularity as 
an end in itself and never forsakes his character as teacher and 
priest or Religious, who is interested above all else in the re- 
ligious and moral welfare of the students—he or she is a real 
laborer in the harvest. “Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest that He send laborers into His harvest.” 


The Gift of Tongues 


“He (Pope Pius XII) speaks eight languages fluently. Generally those 
phenomena who are supposed to speak many languages have a vocabulary 
as limited as that of a hotel porter. But Cardinal Pacelli, addressing an 
International Press Conference in Rome, spoke for more than an hour in 
seven languages: Italian, French, English, German, Portuguese, Spanish, 
and finally in Latin. All without a written note before him, without any 
hesitancy, without any slowing-up of speech or searching for words, swing- 
ing easily from one language into the other, his soft voice vibrant with the 
intensity of what he desired to impart to this select international audi- 


“He spoke with equal eloquence in the Berlin Sportpalast, in the Cathe- 
dral of Lisieux, and before the Parliament of Rio de Janeiro. His German 
‘Gesammelte Reden’ are as magnificent as is the ‘Triptique’ of the sermons 
which he delivered in France. To master another language is to double 
one’s culture and wisdom, it has been said, and with truth. By that 
reckoning Pope Pius XII must be the wisest and most cultured man living”’ 
(from POPE PIUS XII, Priest and Statesman, by Kees Van Hoek, pp. 
60-62). 


Religion as Integrating Factor in 
Education 


By Sister Crarita Seramor, S.C., M.A. 
Seton High School, Price Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


To teach the rising generation reverence for God and to 
inculcate habits embodying the highest moral standards into 
their lives was the primary objective in education as established 
by our early forbears. Even though God was “the central theme 
around which all public education was first built in the United 
States,” we find that the public school system today teaches 
no religion in the schools. From a recent survey conducted by 
the U. S. Office of Education regarding the teaching of religion 
to children attending public schools, one finds that very few of 
the nation’s children are receiving religious instruction, that 
is, making use of the “Released Time Plan.”’ Sad, indeed, has 
been the results of Horace Mann’s advocacy of isolating re- 
ligion in the educational process. This sequestration of 
religion must be rejected by all educators who wish to preserve 
democracy. 

When the enemy from within wishes to separate God from 
democracy and democracy from God, notice the strategy he 
pursues: he strikes at religion, he de-Christianizes society. He 
strikes at youth in the field of education; he strikes at youth 
by weakening the family circle; he strikes at youth by poi- 
sioning the atmosphere of social and recreationa Ilife. Con- 
taminate religion, education, home and social life, and you 
strike a death-blow to the cause of democracy. “Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” become empty words. On the 
other hand, fidelity to religion, incorporation of the principles 
and teachings of Christ in the field of education, in the home, 
in social life, build a democracy that is strong with the strength 
of God Himself. 

With the new principles that have invaded Christian civili- 
zation especially since the religious upheaval of the sixteenth 
century, there has developed a dualism between faith and con- 
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duct; it has become quite prevalent in those countries that 
have barred the teaching of religion from public schools. 
Many different denominations have tried to maintain their 
religious ideals through the introduction of the Sunday school, 
but this practice, instead of producing a genuine “religious 
education,” has resulted in the dualism of “religion and 
education,” and the younger generation is failing to see the 
intimate relation existing between the two. The logic of 
practice is stronger than the logic of speech, and consequently, 
as Jacques Maritain puts it, “religion is being largely relegated 
to the position of the Sunday dress.” Religion must not be 
allowed to become merely a Sunday dress. It must be an 
everyday affair and influence every decision made by the 
human will. 


Church: Preserves Old Ideal 


The Catholic Church stands almost alone as the proponent of 
the old ideal, through its educational system of elementary, 
secondary, and higher learning. It holds tenaciously to the 
conviction that religion is the only power adequate to provide 
universal integration for both the individual and society. 
But the question arises: “Who is to do the integrating?” 
The launching of any program or curriculum involves three 
basal factors. One factor is represented by the pupil (involving 
the work of psychological integration); another is represented 
by the instructional material (involving the work of pedago- 
gical integration); the third is represented by the teacher 
(involving the work of sociological integration). All these may 
be modified or profoundly influenced by the objectives or pur- 
poses sought and the results which may be attained. This 
harmonizing of all educational objectives into a unitive whole 
is the work of educational integration. This requires some 
basic factor which will serve as a nucleus to all other branches 
of knowledge. ‘“‘Religion,”’ or the spiritual objective, is the 


basic factor chosen by the Catholic educator in the integrative 
process. And why has the Catholic educator resolved that the 
basic factor in integration be religion? Because religion deals 
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with man’s relationship to God; it deals with the service that 
the creature renders to his Creator; it is something personal 
and sacred, something founded on truth; it is in man’s very 
nature, and is necessary for man; and, consequently, man has 
a God-given right to the assistance rendered him in attaining 
this knowledge. 

The ready acceptance of truth gives the Catholic educator a 
great advantage over secular teachers. While a Catholic 
agrees with the secular educator that a man must live as per- 
fectly as is possible even in this life, and that therefore his 
education must fit him as well as possible for this life, he is 
never tempted to allow the ends of this life to overshadow 
those of eternity; nor is he tempted to embrace enticing edu- 
cational systems which do not square with what he knows to 
be the truth. The Catholic school prepares its students for 
eternal as well as temporal life. Catholic people pay for the 
maintenance of their own schools; hence, they are not handi- 
capped by school boards dictating policies to them. In place 
of the great financial endowments which back most of our 
secular institutions of higher learning, Catholics have at their 
command thousands of Religious teachers, men and women 
whose entire lives are dedicated to the service of their fellow- 
men without hope of pecuniary reward, and to the proper edu- 
cation of those committed to their care—namely, to the work 
of educational integration. 


Subject of Catholic Education 


The Catholic educator takes education to connote a physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral processing of the human being, a 
bringing of him to the fullest fruition of all the beauty and all 
the power of which his Creator has made him capable. As 
His Holiness, Pius XI says in his “Divini Illius Magistri”: 
“Tt must never be forgotten that the subject of Christian edu- 
cation is man whole and entire, soul united to body in unity 
of nature with all his faculties, natural and supernatural, such 
as right reason and revelation show him to be.” Moral and 
religious training is most efficacious when joined with instruc- 
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tion in other branches of knowledge, when the educative 
process becomes an integrative process. 

This is the greatest contribution of Catholic education. By 
using religion as the basic factor, the Catholic educator regards 
it as a permeating influence which unifies all his work. If the 
school rules moral and religious training out of its educative 
process or assigns it a place of secondary importance, the 
student gains the impression that morality is of little conse- 
quence. Only with the greatest difficulty is this false impres- 
sion corrected by later life. As Father Campbell in an article 
“Christian Education” occurring in the 1941 Educational 
Handbook, tells us: “An education that quickens the intelli- 
gence and enriches the mind, but fails to develop the will and 
direct it to the practice of virtue, may produce scholars, but it 
cannot produce good men.” Knowledge gives no guarantee 
that it will issue in righteous action. The courts of our coun- 
try carry proof that knowledge may be employed for criminal 
ends and be turned to the ruin of the very institutions which 
gave it support and protection. 

The Catholic Church, ever mindful that religion is the 
essential element of all education, provides schools of her own 
making from the kindergarten through the university. 


In Defense of Catholic Literature 


“As for our ‘educated’ Catholics, their attitude towards Catholic living 
is frequently so appalling that their views on moral issues carry little 
weight. However, an open demonstration that Catholics in general still 
adhere firmly to certain fundamental moral principles may do something 
to neutralize the encouragement which this self-styled intelligentsia has 
found in the prevailing toleration of pagan and obscene books. It is easy 
to apply correctives to the reading habits of staunch Catholics. Once the 
issue at stake is placed plainly before them, they will simply discard all 
offensive books, with or without literary merits” (from an article by Kilian 

. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., A.M., in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
farch, 1945, p. 443). 








To Teach unto Justice 


By Hucu G. Quinn 
St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


“What finer work is there than to cultivate the mind and char- 
acter of the young? I cannot escape the conclusion that those 
who know properly how to educate children are truly greater than 

painters and carvers of stone” (St. John Chrysostom). 


Some teachers, as Mortimer Adler says, are dead. Yet 
they continue to teach, no longer by word of mouth but by 
their writings which have endured through the ages. There 
is much to be learned from such teachers in the way of wisdom 
and knowledge, and there is much to be learned from some of 
them in the way of virtue. But, fortunately, we are not re- 
stricted in our efforts to acquire either wisdom or virtue from 
dead teachers, since there are two other masters: the one, 
strict and expensive, is experience, and the other, as varied as 
men are varied, is the living teacher. 

To teach is to be engaged in one of the noblest of human 
endeavors. It is to assist in the perfecting of man’s highest 
faculties. Man has been endowed with an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge which is never slaked with mere facts and figures, 
nor even with reasons which only skim the surface of reality 
without disclosing the rich vein of truth. Man’s knowledge 
tastes of the sensible and of the supra-sensible, of the material 
and of the immaterial. Yet, he hungers for more knowledge, 
for the complete solution of all his problems. In every step 
in this transition from the sensible to the supra-sensible, man’s 
appetites are enticed by the goodness seen in each thing known. 
Knowing the mundane and sensible, man desires it and is 
partly satisfied when it is possessed. Man, knowing the higher 
things of intellectual life and seeing the goodness and beauty 
of them, falls in love with them, becomes restless until they 
are possessed. As his mind seeks the Eternal and Immutable 
Truth and will be fully content only in possessing it, so his 


will, desiring the infinite and boundless beauty of that Truth, 
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can find rest only when it has recklessly thrown itself into 
the fire of Divine Love. It is the work of education to prepare 
for that plunge into the fiery ocean of knowledge and love. 


Teaching as an Avocation and a Vocation 


Great as teaching is as an avocation, it is far more sublime, 
far more awful, when it is part of a vocation, when the teacher 
is a Religious freely and willingly bound both ‘“‘to do and to 
teach.”” It is sublime with the sublimity which marked the 
mission of the Master, for the work of the Religious teacher 
is the continuation of His. It is awful with the awfulness of 
the majesty of God who has made us to His image and like- 
ness. It is even an eternal work; for its goal is beyond the 
borders of heaven although its stages on the road are the 
human actions of life. It is the purpose of education to fit 
the traveller along this road with the knowledge of his powers 
and his goal, to train him to act and to strive for that goal by 
all the means at his command, namely, his faculties, rendered 
docile and disposed, and the supernatural aids which will work 
through his faculties. Without these divine aids, that goal 
would be forever unattained, indeed unattainable. 

With so great a purpose in view, it is necessary to consider 
it a little more fully than by a broad assertion. If we throw 
that principle of Christian education under an intellectual 
microscope to see what propositions it includes within itself, 
in clear focus stands forth the end of education and its neces- 
sity, since the necessity of a thing is seen through the end to 
which it is ordained. Now look more closely at the end of 
education itself. That cell is composed of two ‘parts, inti- 
mately united, for Christian education aims at imparting the 
knowledge and love of God, at “forming the true and perfect 
Christian, to form Christ Himself in those regenerated by 
baptism.” What are the means to produce these effects on 


youth? First among them, although we will not discuss them, 
are the spiritual rebirth and formation through the Sacra- 
ments and grace. Beyond that, we see that the next means 
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are the mutual efforts on the part of youth and teacher to 
produce a life conformable to our nature as intelligent moral 
creatures. 


Dual Objective of Christian Education 


Christian education, then, is to produce both the knowledge 
and the love of God. Let us put each of these in turn back 
under the microscope to see just how knowledge and love are 
to be formed. Now, the purpose in imparting knowledge is to 
enlighten and to give wisdom. By proposing truth to the 
consideration of the learner, the teacher aids the mind, prods 
it into considering what is presented, encourages it to follow 
the line of thought from the known to the unknown. As a 
student proceeds from the knowledge of things to the per- 
ception of their deepest reasons and purposes, he acquires 
wisdom. To know the ultimate causes of religious truths is 
to have the highest wisdom. To know even the least about 
the most sublime is more profitable than to have the most 
extensive knowledge about the trivial. Surely it is more 
profitable to know the causes of the rise and fall of nations than 
to know the dates of these occurrences. It is still greater to 
know how to rule wisely than to know statutory laws by rote. 
To know the cancers which destroy man’s reason and liberty 
is more useful than to know the cancers of his body. Finally, 
to know the sublimest truths given to man to know, those of 
his supernatural destiny and dignity, is to bestride the towering 
summit of wisdom. This hierarchy of values is the reason why 
physicians are more important men in their communities than 
veterinaries. A Millikan is more famous than an electrician. 
And yet a wise Pasteur would rather have the innocent and 
deep faith of a poor Breton peasant than all his scientific 
learning. So, too, the youngster who knows why God made 
him overshadows the wisdom of Aristotle. The least knowl- 
edge of God is surely of vastly greater importance and value 
than all vain knowledge. 

The knowledge which fails to pass over into love is unworthy 
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of a rational being. If man’s education had only knowledge 
for its goal, it would leave man’s nature divided. Knowledge 
of God must pass over into love of God. Man’s life must come 
into conformity with his principles. This is the part the vir- 
tues play. According to their strength, they facilitate the 
motion of the creature to his goal. Education, then, must 
cultivate the virtues, bringing them to fruition. 


Educational Methods 


The teacher must know his objective and methods, just as 
a general must know his objective and strategy. While the 
objectives of education are wisdom and love, they remain cold 
and aloof if there is not allied to them a model plan according 
to which they can be attained. Having in view the formation 
of character according to the Divine Model, the Religious 
teacher must in some way possess that image within himself. 
The form which the sculptor is to make leap from the marble 
exists not only virtually within the cold marble but actually 
within the mind of the artist. The teacher who hopes to 
produce both knowledge itself and the knowledge of virtue 
must actually possess them within himself before he can 
cultivate their similitude in the pupil. The pupil already 
possesses them but only in seed, only in their tender begin- 
nings. Education is nothing other than bringing into maturity 
the forms of knowledge and love already pregnant within the 
youth and full grown within the educator. Of the teacher 
it is most truly said that one cannot give what he lacks. The 
ignorant cannot instruct; the cold heart cannot inflame others 
with love. 

No teacher causes the love of God except in the same way 
that he is said to cause knowledge. The action of the will is 
like that of the intellect, a vital and imminent action as in- 
timate as one’s own heart, as personal as one’s own sin. The 
teacher can present the truths of religion just as he can present 
the truths of algebra. But he cannot make the pupil see the 
conclusions of either science unless the pupil does his own 
thinking. We must first be intimate with truth before we can 
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introduce it to others. The truths of the Christian life must 
be firmly grasped before we can hope to induce others to ab- 
sorb them from us. 


Presentation of Knowledge 


Now, the teacher is the cause of knowledge in several ways. 
He may present the logically developed mathematical theorem 
and hope that the thought is being followed. He may even 
be old-fashioned enough to try the ruler or hickory-stick to 
help matters along. But in either case the pupil must even- 
tually do his own thinking, and thought, as we have already 
said, is an extremely personal and intimate process not to be 
forced by either the king’s horses or the king’s men. 

In much the same fashion, the teacher influences the pupil 
in regard to virtue. Ultimately, virtue is the working of 
grace—God’s work, which, apart from the Sacraments and 
their peculiar instrumental causality, may work through 
a person as through an instrument. So a scalpel exercises 
the surgeon’s skill, which surely is not its own. However, the 
teacher in his own field and his own activity is indeed a great 
aid or inducement to virtue. His work is to help in disposing 
the natural faculties so that they may render themselves more 
docile to the workings of the supernatural virtues. It is an 
important work, this helping of another to know God in order 
to love Him, and a good preparation for the work augurs well 
for a splendid completion. Natural moral goodness, control 
of the lower appetites, all the results of proper training, render 
the workings of the supernatural life more easy. 

Though a Model-T and a modern roadster are both good 
vehicles, codrdination and perfection of parts make the roadster 
efficient beyond the fondest dreams of its asthmatic grandpa. 
The Christian teacher, too, must be efficient. He must know 
his capabilities not only of mind and heart but also of presence 
and personality. The whole person produces an effect on the 
pupil. While we keep in mind what has already been said 
about the teacher’s not being the creator of love within the 
child, we can say that the more perfectly the teacher does his 
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work, the more the child will be rendered susceptible to the 
workings of grace. 

What, then, makes the Religious teacher better fit to pro- 
duce the knowledge and love of God in the pupil? 


Axioms for Religious Teachers 


Teachers have many axioms concerning their craft. They 
are fond of telling themselves that they, the fonts at which 
knowledge is imbibed, must never become “stagnant pools” 
but must keep their knowledge replenished through whole- 
some contact with reality. Yet, too often the charge has been 
made against Religious teachers that they have been no more 
than stagnant pools of religious knowledge. The tiny cate- 
chism, compendium of theology that it is, is the extent of 
their study. Strife and labor since novitiate days have been 
battling over “getting credits.””’ The goal of class work has 
easily become not so much the training in Christian piety 
as a good record in public or diocesan examinations. Proxi- 
mate preparation for secular studies has become so im- 
portant that it has absorbed the entire time of preparation 
—even to the neglecting of the morrow’s lesson in Christian 
Doctrine. There are innumerable plans, methods, and texts 
for each subject, but little application of these to the most 
important subject in the curriculum. It is easy, though il- 
logical, for young minds to pass from thinking about a teach- 
er’s worthless treatment of religion to thinking that religion 
itself is worthless. 

Like the scalpel, sharp, clean, and ready: for the surgeon’s 
hand, the Religious teacher must be keen of mind and clean 
of heart, always fit and ready for the work to be done. One’s 
own faculties of intellect and will must be developed, in- 
creasing in knowledge and love through constant exercise 
and application. Like the scalpel which goes through another 
final cleaning and scrutiny before being used, the Religious 
teacher should make a last-minute check by way of proximate 
preparation for the work to be done in training and molding 
youth. That most important half-hour of religious instruction 
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must receive the most careful planning of both message and 
method. Energies and tricks of the trade for arousing and 
holding attention, for facile indoctrination and persuasion, 
must be at the command of the teacher, to be used with as con- 
summate a skill as can be summoned. 


Good Will Alone Does Not Suffice in Teacher 


So monumental, so eternal, a work demands of the teacher 
more than a vague wish “‘to do good,” just as it demands a more 
than superficial knowledge of the catechism. The develop- 
ment of every talent, the perfection of every faculty, should 
be realized. One must know just what is the good to be ac- 
complished, and how it is to be wrought. Youth must be in- 
duced to lead a life of Christian piety. Youth must be 
drawn, not so much to the teacher of Christ, but through the 
teacher to Christ, the ideal of the teacher. The Christian life 
must be made more attractive because of the magnetic 
example of one living it well. Again we have turned to con- 
sidering the teacher, not now from the standpoint of knowl- 
edge but from that of the person and the high ideals he must 
possess. 

The soul, an immaterial thing, works through the medium of 
the body. For it to function well in a manner consonant with 
its power, the soul requires a well-disposed body, a body with 
senses and emotions controlled and ordered. The higher 
presupposes the lower. The intellect needs the senses, and 
the will demands that the emotions be controlled so that its 
own action may be free. A strong will and wild sense ap- 
petites can stampede a person into a most irrational life. Un- 
less the senses are kept in order, the action of the will will be 
like high octane gasoline in a rattle-trap. The whole being 
will be disordered. Natural virtues and natural culture have 
their parts to play even in this august work of teaching the 
Christian life. This does not imply that the only effective 
teacher is one having either the individuality of a radio come- 
dian or the attractiveness of a movie starlet. | Most certainly 
it does mean that the teacher, besides being a constant student, 
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must possess the personality of a real, prayerful Religious. 
It is through one’s own meditation and consideration of God, 
and of His goodness and the beauty of the life of virtue, that 
one comes to see its desirability, that one is able to com- 
municate to another some of one’s own consuming ardor 
for possessing and enjoying goodness. By a kind of sixth 
sense, the pupils perceive the gold and the dross. Veil and 
wimple, they know, do not make the nun, nor does a habit 
make the monk. Being true to one’s self and the ideals of 
one’s profession, being driven by the vitalizing. force of other- 


worldly ideals, are the characteristics valued as gold by the 
impressionable youth. 


Holy Writ on the Teaching Office 


There is little need to review the many glowing encomia 
showered on the teacher by the great or near-great of profane 
history. There is, however, a lasting need to recall and ad- 
sorb the full meaning and implications contained in the 
words of Christ: “They that shall do and teach shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven.” And in the words of Dan- 
iel: “They that instruct many unto justice shall shine as 
stars for all eternity.”” Sources of much reflection are within 
these words. The rewards for duty well done are immense, 
and the ill-done task meets stern reckoning. At first introduc- 
tion, a youth is prepared to find only a Religious teacher of 
admirable qualities, one capable of teaching unto justice, a 
Christ-like instructor. The embodiment of all that is good, 
the teacher becomes a stumbling block when the Religious 
character and actions give place to the purely mundane, when 
stamina is corrupted and becomes domination, when pleasant- 
ness becomes forwardness. 

One must have a firm conviction of one’s dignity as a 
Religious teacher. Allied to this there must be professional 
dignity and pride to mark and measure the esteem in which one 
holds one’s own profession. All this should impel us to per- 
fect our talents, to spur our zeal, to be as wise in our genera- 
tion as the children of this world, to love ardently our work. 
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Success the Result of Laborious Effort 


To realize all these ideals is a mighty work, not of a day nor 
of a year. . Developing and perfecting one’s faculties is a slow 
process like the cutting and polishing of diamonds. The re- 
sults are sparkling. Much wisdom comes with the years; 
some of it is learned in that laborious and exacting school of 
experience, some of it garnered from the lips of “‘old-timers,” 
but most of it arises from the clear concepts and spiritual ap- 
preciation found in prayer and meditation. With the years, 
sometimes not too many years, comes to some a sense of 
frustration, a wondering whether the result is worth the 
spending and being spent. Too soon may come a torpor born 
of the years of too heavy labor, or of habit never steeled to 
stand tremendous burdens and withering heats. 

It is not true that in the laboring in this corner of the vine- 
yard “‘anything will do.” It is not true that any slipshod 
preparation, remote or proximate, or any milk-and-water 
method will do. Certainly it is false to think that one knows 
it all when the last page of the catechism is closed. It is not 
even true that the strictest attention to method and prepara- 
tion alone, that a certain number of “passes,” will mean 
successful religious instruction. The test which really shows 
the well-taught lesson, which marks according to the capa- 
bilities and honest effort, is long deferred. It is the final exam- 
ination before the Great Reckoner. True, much shows up 
in later life, but in that final reckoning all appears. On the 
other hand, it is true, indisputably true, that diligent prepara- 
tion and study, vigor in presenting the lesson, knowledge and 
love of truth combined with unflagging zeal for its propaga- 
tion, the perfection of the whole man, prayerful doing and 
teaching unto justice, make the successful instructor of youth, 
the molder of youth according to the Divine Model. 








Book Reviews 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By the Rev. Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944; 395 pp. and Index; price $3.00). 


The author of a book enjoys a peculiar advantage when he writes the 
Preface or Introduction after the text itself has been completed. He is 
able to set forth the aims of his work in a few lucid sentences, to point out 
its tenor and direction, and so to give his reader definite ideas of the 
subject-matter treated. This is because, as he proceeded with the main 
text, he was able to clarify his own thought, to marshall his arguments, 
and to crystallize his position. 

Something of this advantage accrues to both writer and reader of this 
latest in Dr. Glenn’s series of eleven philosophical manuals. ‘‘An Intro- 
duction to Philosophy” has been written at the height of his teaching career, 
after he has already covered the field with textbooks on each of the im- 
portant branches of this subject, and in it he presents an admirable sum- 
mary of them all. 

It is Dr. Glenn’s special merit that he knows how to address himself to 
the tyro. Himself a teacher of undergraduates, he is in keen sympathy 
with the difficulties of the young collegian and sets about resolving them 
in terms the student can understand. We have indeed had Introductions 
before. But those the reviewer is acquainted with were written by teachers 
of graduate students, so far out of touch with the struggle for elementary 
knowledge that they seem to have presumed acquaintance of the very 
subject they set out to introduce. 

Not so with Father Glenn. His aims can be understood better, however, 
if we let him speak for himself. In the Preface he writes: 


“An Introduction to Philosophy ought to live up to its name. It 
should tell the young collegian, and the presumably older non-collegian 
who takes it up with serious intent, a number of important things. It 
should answer the questions naturally to be expected of the person 
who wishes to be introduced—questions such as these: What is philoso- 

hy? How did it come into existence? What interesting things have 
ec biini to develop it or to hinder its development? What great 
names are identified with its effort? What have the bearers of these 
names done for philosophy? Is there a single true philosophy? Can 
there be a really false philosophy? Can one know true from false? 
What, in outline, are the things philosophy speaks of?” 


The author declares his intention of answering precisely such questions 
and energetically takes up the task. After a general introduction of some 
twenty-four pages in which he outlines briefly the field of philosophy and 
its general usefulness, he proceeds to treat of the origin and growth of 
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philosophy in four chapters corresponding to significant periods in its 
development. These make the historical first part of the volume, and 
they call attention to man’s insatiable desire for knowledge as lying at 
the root of philosophical inquiry. 

The second section of the work is captioned, “The Questions of Phil- 
osophy.” It is divided into seven chapters, each of which is broken down 
into articles on the various principal subjects or questions in which 
philosophy is concerned. Chapter One, for example, analyzes the logical 
question and considers the operations of the mind, ideas and terms, judg- 
ments and propositions, reasoning and argument. Chapters Two and 
Three take up the critical and the ontological questions, respectively, 
and so on throughout the remainder of the book. The final chapter on 
the ethical question, after succinctly discussing individual and social 
ethics, concludes with a neat summary of labor ethics. 

Father Glenn is a master at choosing homely little examples to illustrate 
a profound truth or important principle that might be hard to grasp 
without them. For instance, it is difficult if not impossible for even the 
most learned to form an adequate notion of the substantial unity of soul 
and body in man.- We can indeed define it; our intellect is forced to 
conclude to it, but its ultimate reality is one of those mysteries of the 
natural order which we can never apprehend in this life. Yet, Father 
Glenn has managed, in a particularly felicitous example, to illustrate the 
reality by pointing out its dynamic implications. 


“The substantial union of soul and body may be shown by a simple 
instance of their interaction. Suppose that a person of hearty appetite 
is about to begin upon a splendid dinner. A telegram is handed to him; 
he reads of the death of a near and dear relative. Immediately his 
appetite is gone. Now the appetite for food is manifestly of the body; 
it belongs, strictly speaking, to the vegetal order.. But the under- 
standing of marks on paper, that is, of the telegram, is an activity of 
the intellect, a soul-faculty. Yet, the knowledge taken in by the intel- 
lect has an instant effect upon the appetizing activity of the body. 
Here the close interaction of body and soul indicates their substantial 
union; it is the man who has appetite; it is the man who reads and 
understands the calamitous news” (pp. 315-316). 


The work of Dr. Glenn may be highly recommended from several 
viewpoints. (1) The concise historical exposition might supply the 
omission of a course in the history of philosophy in schools with an over- 
burdened curriculum. (2) This text could provide sufficient matter for 
a brief course in philosophy to orient one for life. (3) The intelligent 
layman of mature years may readily find in the work an adequate—even 
a thrilling—introduction to the subject which has captivated thinking 
minds of all ages. 


(Rev.) Marcus O’Brien, M.A., M.S. 1n S.W. 
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Clarita Seramur, 213; Unfolding the 
Wonders of Supernatural Life to 
Youth (Art.), by Sr. M. Rose Agnes, 
219; Sex Instruction of the Young 
(Art.), by Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
225; Upon What Does Successful 
Teaching Depend? (Art.), by Sr. 
Clarita Seramur, 290; Mental Prayer 
in the Classroom (Art.), by Bro. 
Lawrence Ephrem, 304; Education 
for Marriage (Ed.), 416; Religion 
Strengthens Patriotism (Art.), by Sr. 
Clarita Seramur, 534; Some Reactions 
to High School Apologetics (Art.), by 
Sr. Mary Pauline, 616; The Catholic 
High School Paper (Ed.), 735; Sopho- 
mores Speak on the Life of Christ 
(Art.), by Sr. Mary Jeanne, 845; 
Senior High School Religion: A 
Catholic Synthesis (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Felicia, 848; 4 Challenge to the 
Catholic High School (Art.), by Rev. 
Edward V. Stanford, 864; Religion 
as Integrating Factor in Education 
(Art.), by Sr. Clarita Seramur, 869. 
See also Weber, Rev. Edwin J. 

Holy Childhood: Pontifical Associa- 
tion of the Holy Childhood (Ed.), 164 

Home: Basic Education (Ed.), 165; 
Environment as Source of Juvenile 
Delinquency (Art.), by Rev. Carl P. 
Hensler, 545; Religion Learned through 
Living (Art.), by Sr. Mary Clara, 658 


Indifferentism: A = Counter- Attack 
against Religious Indifferentism (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Bernard Francis, 277; 
Good Manners versus Good Morals 
(Art.), by Rev. Edward F. Dowd, 319 

Inquisition, The (Ed.): 575 

Instincts: Handiwork of the Master 
(Art.), by Sr. Mary Clara, 420 
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Juvenile Delinquency: sec Delin- 
quency, Juvenile 


Kindergarten: Teaching Religion in 
the Kindergarten (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Cornelia, 8; An Approach to God 
through the Child’s World (Art.), by Sr. 
M. Felita, 166; Children of the King 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Florita, 260; Thy 
Kingdom Come: Among Kinder- 
gartners (Art.), by Sr. Mary Clara, 
340; Handiwork of the Master: In- 
stincts (Art.), by Sr. Mary Clara, 420 


Lawrence Ephrem, Brother, F.M.S.: 
Mental Prayer in the Clossroom( Art.), 304; 
The New Testament as Aid in Teaching 
Religion (Art.), 519; Classroom Man- 
agement a Factor in Pupil Formation 
(Art.), 584 

Laity: The Lay Apostolate (Ed.), 336; 
A Phase of Citizenship (Ed.), 338. 
See also Catechist . 

Leadership, Catholic: What Makes 
an Apostle? (Art.), by Sr. Mary, 285 
Literature: Catholic Literature and 
Catholic Living (Art.), by Sr. M. 

Cleophas, 400 


Maria Aloysius, Sister: Religion in 
Action (Art.), 745 

Mary, Sister, I.LH.M., Ph.D.: What 
Makes an Apostle? (Art.), 285 

Mary Albert, Sister, O.P.: Religious 
Educator par Excellence (Art.), 755 

M. Alphonsus, Sister, I.H.M.: Re- 
gional School Solves a Problem (Art.),827 

M. Ann Patricia, Sister, I.H.M.: 
“You Are Cordially Invited” (Art.), 698 

Mary Aquin, Sister, IL.H.M.: Follow 
the Leader (Art.), 365 

M. Aurelia, Sister, O.S.F.: Sister 
Mary Ann’s “ Delinquents” (Art.), 670 

M. Bede Donelan, Sister, O.S.F.: 
The Eastern Churches (Art.), 776 

M. Bernard Francis, Sister, S.S.J.: 
A Counter-Attack against Religious 
Indifferentism (Art.), 277 

M. Bernarda, Sister, O.S.B.: Of a 
Child Preparing for First Holy Com- 
munion (Poem), 14 

Mary Clara, Sister: Thy Kingdom 
Come: Among Kindergartners (Art.), 
340; Handiwork of the Master (Art.), 
420; Religion Learned through Living 
(Art.), 658 

M. Cleophas, Sister: Catholic Litera- 
ture and Catholic Living (Art.), 400 





M. Cornelia, Sister, O.S.F.: Teaching 
Religion in the Kindergarten (Art.), 8 
M. Evangela, Sister, S.S.N.D.: The 
Religion Teacher and Her Problem 
(Art.), 430 

M. Felicia, Sister, O.P.: Senior High 
School Religton: A Catholic Synthesis 
(Art.), 848 

M. Felita, Sister: 4” /pproach to God 
through the Child's World (Art.), 166 

M. Florita, Sister: Children of the 
King (Art.), 260 

Mary Francis, Sister, O.P.: ‘oy in 
the Mass (Art.), 765 

M. Immaculate, Sister, D.P.: Christ 
the Superman (Art.), 264 

Mary Ivan, Sister, I.H.M.: “They 
Can Be Better Than They Are” (Art.), 
597 

Mary Jeanne, Sister, R.S.M.: Sopho- 
mores Speak on the Life of Christ (Art.), 
845 

M. Juanita, Sister, S.S.J., A.M.: 
Apologetics, a Cultural Periscope (Art.), 
56 

M. Leo, Sister: “4 Little Child Shall 
Lead Them” (Art.), 500 

Mary Louise, Sister, S.L.: Cuéting 
Out Theological Paper Dolls (Art.), 639 

M. Marguerite, Sister, R.S.M.: Try 
Praise (Art.), 662 

Mary Pauline, Sister, Ad.PP.S.: Some 
Reactions to High School Apologetics 
(Art.), 616 

M. Rose Agnes, Sister, O.S.F.: Un- 
folding the Wonders of Supernatural 
Life to Youth (Art.), 219; The Crown- 
ing Gift of Grace (Art.), 296 

Mary Verona, Sister, O.P.: Shall 
We Try the Springfield Plan? (Art.), 
186; Cathedrals—Canterbury. and Co- 
logne, 833 

Mary Walter, Sister, O.S.F.: Fadles 
and Religion (Art.), 741 

Mary William, Sister, C.S.J.: Teach- 
ing Possibilities in “‘The Dream of 
Gerontius’”’ (Art.), 633 

Marriage: Fducating for Marriage 
(Ed.), 416; Marriage 1s Not a Private 
Affair (Ed.), 657; Senior High School 
Religion: A Catholic Synthesis (Art.), by 
Sr. Felicia, 848 

Mass: ‘Yoy in the Mass (Art.), by Sr. 
Mary Francis, 765 

McCarthy, Rev. Arnold H., O.Carm.: 
The Teacher Studies the Life of Christ 
(Art.), 554 
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McGuire, Rev. Michael A.: The 
Christo-Centric Method (Art.), 15 

Meditation: 4 Little Child Shall Lead 
Them (Art.), by Sr. M. Leo, 500; 
Shall We Teach Our Pupils to Medi- 
tate? (Art.), by Sr. M. Anselma, 785 

Mental Defectives: Religious Instruc- 
tions for Handicapped Children (Art.), 
by Sr. Noel Marie, 192 

Methodology: The Christo-Centric 
Method (Art.), by Rev. Michael A. 
McGuire, 15; Christ’s Method of 
Teaching (Ser.), see Bandas, Rev. 
Rudolph G.; 4 Blueprint for a 
Religion Textbook (Art.), by Rev. 
Austin G. Schmidt, 48; How Do 
Catholie Educators Teach Religion? 
(Art.), by Sr. Clarita Seramur, 63; 
An Approach to God through the Child’s 
World (Art.), by Sr. M. Felita, 166; 
Religious Instructions for Handicapped 
Children (Art.), by Sr. Noel Marie, 
192; Pity the Poor Religion Course 
(Ser.), see Weber, Rev. Edwin J.; 
Salesmanship in Religion Teaching 
(Art.), by Rev. Bernard Wetzel, 205; 
A Counter-Attack against Religious 
Indifferentism (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Bernard Francis, 277; Bishop Dupan- 
loup, the Friend, the Teacher, and the 
Apostle of Childhood (Art.), by Hugh 
Graham, 357; St. Augustine, the 
Catechist (Ser.), see Rongione, Rev. 
Louis A.; St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Modern Educator (Art.), by S. George 
Santayana, 601; Senior High School 
Religion: A Catholic Synthesis (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Felicia, 848; 4 Challenge 
to the Catholic High School (Art.), by 
Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 864. 

Miracles: Pedagogical Character of 
Christ's Miracles (Art.), by Rev. 
Rudolph G. Bandas, 24 

Missions: Perspective in Mission Sup- 
port (Ed.), 335; The Missions Must 
Go On (Ed.), 339; Mutual Edification 
in the South Pacific (Ed.), 655 

Missions, Home: 4 Foreign Mission 
at Home (Ed.), 495 

Morris, Anthony B.: Nuns, Too, Can 
Swing on a Star (Art.), 629 

Music: The Function of the Catholic 
Music Educator (Art.), by Rev. Vin- 
cent C. Donovan, 759 


N.C.C.W.: 4 Silver Anniversary (Fd.), 
734 


Negro Education: Shall We Try the 
Springfield Plan? (Art.), by Sr. Mary 
Verona, 186 

Newman, Cardinal: Teaching Possi- 
bilities in “‘The Dream of Gerontius” 
(Art.), by Sr. Mary William, 633 

New Testament: see Bible 

Noel Marie, Sister, C.S.J.: Religious 
Instructions for Handicapped Children 
(Art.), 192; The Family Rosary (Art.), 
752 


Office, Littie: Nuns,Too, Can Swing on 
a Star (Art.), by Anthony B. Morris, 
629 


Papacy: Constitution of the Catholic 
Church (Art.), by Bro. Francis J. 
Greiner, 857 

Parables: Key to the Parables (Art.), by 
Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, 170 

Parents: see Home 

Patriotism: Religion Strengthens Pa- 
triotism (Art.), by Sr. Clarita Seramur, 
534 

Paul, St.: Catechetics according to 
St. Paul (Ser.), see Bandas, Rev. 
Rudolph G. 

Peace: The Pattern for Peace (Ed.), 259; 
Religion, The Key to World Peace 
(Art.), by Sr. Clarita Seramur, 694 

Personality: Psychopathic Personalities 
and Fuvenile Delinquency (Art.), by 
Rev. Carl P. Hensler, 474; Personality 
and Religion (Art.), by Brother D. 
Vincent, 704, 769 

Philadelphia Religion Course: 4 
Counter-Attack against Religious In- 
differentism (Art.), by Sr. M. Bernard 
Francis, 277 

Pius, XII, Pope: On Personal Re- 
construction (Ed.), 258; The Pattern 
for Peace (Ed.), 259; The Lay Aposto- 
late (Ed.), 337; Follow the Leader 
(Art.), by Sr. Mary Aquin, 365; 
Soldiers Visit the Pope (Ed.), 418 

Praise: Try Praise (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Marguerite, 662 ; 

Prayer, Mental: Mental Prayer in the 
Classroom (Art.), by Bro. Lawrence 
Ephrem, 304; Mental Prayer for 
Youth (Art.), by Sr. Francille, 538 

Pre-School Child: see Home 

Psychopathic Personalities: What 
Makes Fuvenile Delinquency? (Art.), 
by Rev. Carl P. Hensler, 474 

Public School Pupils: These Also... 
(Ed.), 255; Religion and the Public 
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School System (Art.), by Sr. Clarita 
Seramur, 454; Towards Citizenship 
(Ed.), 653 


Quinn, Hugh G.: To Teach unto 
Fustice (Art.), 873 


Race Prejudice: Shall We Try the 
Springfield Plan? (Art.), by Sr. Mary 
Verona, 186 

Regional School Solves a Problem 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Alphonsus, 827 

Released Time: see Public School 
Pupils 

Religion: Good Citizenship Demands 
Religion (Art.), by Sr, Clarita Sera- 
mur, 612; Personality and Religion 
(Art.), by Bro. D. Vincent, 704; 
Give Us Religious Education (Ed.), 737; 
Religion in Action (Art.), by Sister 
Maria Aloysius, 745; Religion and 
Mental Hygiene (Art.), by Bro. D. 
Vincent, 769. See also High School 

Rongione, Rev. Louis A., O.S.A.: St. 
Augustine the Catechist (Ser.): The 
De Catechizandis Rudibus, 461; Quali- 
fications of the Religion Teacher, 526; 
Methods of Teaching Religion, 588 

Rosary, Family: Neighborly Edification 
(Ed.), 415; The Family Rosary (Art.), 
by Sr. Noel Marie, 752 


Sanctity: /) Are Called (Ed.), 578 

Santayana, S. George, Ph.D.: Si. 
Thomas Aquinas, Modern Educator 
(Art.), 601 

Schmidt, Rev. Austin G., S.J.: 4 
Blueprint for a Religion Textbook (Art.), 
48 

Sex: Sex Instruction of the Young (Art.), 
by Rev. Francis J. Connell, 225 

Sociology: 4 Phase of Citizenship 
(Ed.), 338 

Soldier: The Good Soldier (Ed.), 161; 
Soldiers Visit the Pope (Ed.), 418; 
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Mutual Edification in the South Pacific 
(Ed.), 655 

Springfield Plan: Shai/ We Try the 
Springfield Plan? (Art.), by Sr. Mary 
Verona, 186 

Stanford, Rev. Edward V., O.S.A.: 
4 Challenge to the Catholic High School 
(Art.), 864 


Textbooks: 4 Blueprint for a Religion 
Textbook (Art.), by Rev. Austin G. 
Schmidt, 48; Textbooks Approved for 
Catholic Schools, 83-150 

Theology: Theology for Teachers (Ed.), 
163 

Thomas Aquinas, St.: St. Thoma: 
Aquinas, Modern Educator (Art.), by 
S. George Santayana, 601 

Training of the Will and Heart: 
Christ's Method of Teaching (Art.), by 
Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, 348 


Vacation Schools: These Also... . 
(Ed.), 255 

Vincent, Brother D., F.S.C.: Person- 
ality and Religion (Art.), 704; Ke 
ligion and Mental Hygiene (Art.), 769 

Vocation: The Need for Vocations 
(Ed.), 419; Twin Wellsprings of 
Vocation (Art.), by Rev. Werner 
Hannan, 470; Vocation Week in 
Eighth Grade and High School (Art.), 
by Rev. G. Vincent Herman, 678. 
See also Hagan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John R. 


Weber, Rev. Edwin J.,S.M.: Pity the 
Poor Religion Course (Ser.), 199; 
Implication of Religion as an Academic 
Course of Equality Footing, 312; Aca 
demic Equality for the Religion Course, 
377; Needed: A Uniform Program 
for High School Religion, 447; Out 
of the Depths, 607; High School Re 
ligion Program, 684 

Wetzel, Rev. Bernard, 0O.S.F.S.: 
Salesmanship in Religion Teaching 
(Art.), 205 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


Leonard Feeney Omnibus. By Rev. Leonard Fennedy, S.J... 
Concise Catholic Dictionary. By Robert C. Broderick, M.A. 


Once in Cornwall. By S. M. C.. 


Angel of the Andes. By Mary Bebien Windes att 
Modern Youth and Chastity. By Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J. 
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An Apostle of Youth, By Rev. Joseph P. Riley, C.P.S., Ph.D....................... 78 
James Laynez, Fesuit. By Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, $.J.................0002.2000-e. 78 
A Course of Study in Religion, Grades I-VIII, IX-XII (Diocese of Baker City).... 79 
Loars a Lingo... igh: 3B -ied je i oe i das Bees Pee as coc kc vin sate Ra ee. oo ccnee 79 
The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Hans Meyer. Translated by Rev. Frederic 
Eckholf. .. ta <, te Gitte -iiie 0. ens Peak Le ee ns owed PEGS ss oe cccee 79 
The Pastoral Care of Souls. By Rev. Wendlin Meyer, O.F.M., and others. Translated 
by Rev. Abmpewr Cates Chis tages es cos Ae eerie ns ee dbuled cece ceeee 79 
An Introduction to Philosophy. By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D... =. . 79, 882 
4 World to Reconstruct, Pius XII on Peace and Reconstruction. By Guido ini, 
Translated by Rev. T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J... wae ca See 
Proceedings of the National Congress of the Confrasernity of Christian Destrine:: rer, 80 


Christianity and Democracy. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by Doris C. Anson... 80 
St. Dominic and His Work. By Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. Translated by Sr. Mary 


ON So siete Riegel ic AEE ohne Sih aceiaesesss<: 78, 237 
Origen, His Life at Alexandria, By René Cadiou. Translated by John A. Southwell. .78, 238 
Molders of the Medieval Mind. By Rev. Frank P. Cassidy, Ph.D.................. 238, 324 
Some Notes for the Guidance of Parents. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord,S.J................. 325 
St. Theodore of Canterbury. By Rev. Wm. Reany, D.D........................... 78, 327 
The Book of Ceremonies. By Rev. Laurence J. O’Connell..............0.......... 79, 405 
Deaconship, Conferences on the Rite of Ordination. By Rev. Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. . 80, 406 
Fae Me TOMA IEE, TE DFR BD in oie ccc nccesiccwrccesscieevccoes 407 
The Illustrated Catechism, Part1. The Apostles’ Creed. By Aloysius J. Heeg,S.J.... 408 
osc cee cigs awiawareics oo 86 ro xe eve Cae oe cee et es 408 
Devotions to Our Lord Fesus Christ Crucified. Compiled by Rev. Doctor Julius Grigassy. 408 
The Glorious Ten Commandments. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J........................ 80, 483 
Frank Leahy and the Fighting Irish. By Arch Ward.................: Mak et sarge 483 
Convent Boarding School. By Virginia Arville Kenny.......................-.4-. 407, 485 
ee eee ee ere 485 
Lent, A Liturgical Commentary on the Lessons and Gospels. By Rev. Conrad Pepler,O.P. 486 
HDi Manes: Dg Bee oe, Pe OPS os 56 oo sens isccdie vans Seecseccewes 486 
4 History of the Dominican Liturgy. By William R. Bonniwell, O.P................. 486 
Health Teaching Syllabus for the Funior and Senior High Schools..................... 486 


Paul of Tarsus. By Rt. Rev. Jos. Holzner. Translated by Rev. Frederic Eckhoff. . .79, 563 
A Companion to the New Testament. By Rev. John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., and Kath- 


I ga hay a eae gs wes Sloat eee ah ort cwigia a seaias 407, 642 
The General Who Rebuilt the Fesuits. By Rev. Robert G. North, S.J................. 238, 644 
IS ooo Sno sta's conscisao'canlagsgs eorage sys meer cede case eras 407, 645 
The Ascetical Life. By Rev. Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B............... 80, 719 
ee ee aE TG I FI ee 5 o's ce occ ink once ese edeneceencde neces 721 
Pope Pius XII, Priest and Statesman. By Kees Van Hoek....................... 801 
Te a Fined, Ti WN I oo 55 os oe ces signin adc caps scpeesedsasecsiet 801 
Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living. Vol. 1. Primary Grades. By Sr. Mary 

UE ee NO TE 6 onic 3 6 Shs nin on ss 2 mre p ss spicne tes 407, 804 
Lesson Plans in Religion. Volumes II and IV (Diocese of Boise, Idaho).......... 804 
The Child and the Emperor. By Prince Hubertus zu Léwenstein.................--- 806 
Educational Implications of the Philosophy of Henri Bergson. By Mother Mary Benard 

I rir sone ain as pew Saas d.ajs esc o:na'y s ocwis eee wnge bes 806 
Our Children’s Year of Grace. By Therese Mueller.............. 2-0-2000 eee eeuee 806 
Treatise on the Spiritual Life. By St. Vincent Ferrer, O.P. Translated by Rev. Fr. T. 

eS Ac 0 I ee esos oc cigs nwo Pad vegies oa Ss vase e ees my =a eee 806 


Apostolate to Assist Dying Non-Catholics. By Kt. Rev. Raphael K, Markham, S.T.D. 806 
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THOMAS SETS THE TREND 


For Post-War Business Teaching 


Leading business educators everywhere are building their post-war 
teaching plans around THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND. For here 
at last is the shorthand system that has proved itself keyed to the swift- 
moving tempo of our times. 


The war emergency dramatized the need for drastically cutting down 
the learning time. And in post-war times there will be no turning back 
to less efficient procedures. THOMAS, with its amazing speed and 
efficiency, is here to stay. Speed and efficiency, obviously vital in war 
time, are no less necessary in a world that moves forward into peace 
and reconstruction. 


TIME-SAVING FEATURE 
Offers New Opportunities 


Time saved by THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND means more time avail- 
able for training the student in the thousand-and-one details that complement 
shorthand skill in the equipment of the successful secretary. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us explain in detail the scientific principles underlying THOMAS NATURAL 
SHORTHAND. See for yourself why so many others are making THOMAS the 
“core” of their post-war business curricula. Send for the free booklet, “Why?” 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 


Always mention the JoURNAL oF ReLiGious INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers 





